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Important New Books 


The Abbot 


By StR WALTER Seort, Bart. 12mo, Boards. 536 pages. 
Introduction, Notes, Glossary and Portrait - - - § .60 


This is the latest addition to the new series of English Classics for 
Schools, which now includes twelve volumes. Clear new type, good paper 
and printing, adequate notes, uniform binding in boards, and. low prices 
are distinguishing features of this series. 


- Myths of Greece and Rome 


Narrated with Special Reference to Literature and Art. By 
H. A. GUERBER, Lecturer on anoner: Cloth, - pages. 


Richly Illustrated - . - - - 1.50 

Seventy-one sumptuous full.page illustrations, reproducing with 
absolute fidelity, ancient and. modern ideals of mythological subjects. 
Charming literary style. Excellent for literature classes. An acquisi- 
tion to any library. 


Number 9 


A New Spencerian Copy Book, Price perdoz, - - - .96 


A unique feature of this book is that it teaches bookkeeping by pre- 
senting accounts as copies. It contains a complete series of business 
transactions carried through Day Book, Cash Book, Bill Book and 
Ledger. Statement of Resources and Liabilities ; Personal Account, &c , 
&c, The book contains all needed instructions and copies are fully up to 


the high standard of the Spencerian System. Specimen books 8 cents 
each, postpaid. 


‘Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Special terms for introduction, 
Correspondence with reference to your needs in school books-cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY, 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston PorTLAND, ORE. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


OUTLINES OF PEDAGOGICS. 


By Prof. W. Rein, of Jena, Germany. 

The author is the recognized leader of the Herbartian school of peda- 
gogy in Germany. His popularity as an expounder of pedagogic truth is 
evinced by the fact that teachers from America and ‘other parts of the 
world flock to Jena every year to study under him. Dr. F. P. McMurray, 
who has attended his lectures in the semester just closed, writes: ‘‘ The 
work of Prof. Rein is in a flourishing condition ; its aim is the develop- 
ment of a complete science of pedagogy, and enough has already been 
accomplished in that direction to give it a very encouraging outlook.”. 
‘Outlines of Theoretical Pedagogics” is, as the London Journal of Edu- 
ation says, “ A book of decided value, and one which no student of 
education should neglect to read, and to read w th care.” 

The English edition of this book contains a few pages on school ad- 
ministration in Germany that have no value for American teachers and 
are therefore left out. This edition is best for the student because of its 
headlines, index, clear printing, and tasteful binding. 

Cloth rz2mo. 200 pp. Price, 75 cts. ; to teachers, 60 cts. ; 
postage 8 cts. 


Contents of Children’s Minds 


On Entering School.- By G. Srancey Hatt, Pres, Clark Uni- 
versity. A book for every thinking teacher and. principal. 


Limp Cloth, 23 cts. postpa d. 


Pictures for Stories.—seriest. ana Ul. 


Each series consists of 12 cards, 9x12 inches each, printéd on each side 
with a picture in outline. They are to be used to: write compositions or 
stories from. Each picture is corey selected and has much that can 
be written about. 


In large envelope. Price 30 cts. each, geetgaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO0., 61 E. 9th St., N. Yz 
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SCREWS 
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PENCILS. 


vealed. 
~wide. 





them from steel filings or specks of dirt. 
powerful magnifying glass a perfect-screw is ‘re- 

The slit in the head ‘is: 2-1000-0f an-inch 
It takes 308,000. of these screws to weigh 
a pound and a pound is worth $1,585. 


Some of the sinallest screws in a watch are so 
minute that the. unaided eye cannot. distinguish 


Under a: 


Such: work 


is not found in cheap, short-lived ‘watches. 


It is so with lead pencils, the difference between Dixon’s. ‘‘ American 
Graphite” Pencils and ordinary pencils is not readily discernible, but it is there and it 
insures you a smooth, easy: writing pencil that: will:last longer than several. of the 


cheaper kinds. Pupils will do better 
work at less cost in money .and 
worry when supplied with Dixon's 
‘American Graphite” Pencils. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE €0. 


Jersey City, N. Y. 
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CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLI- 
CATION. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO 


209 Bowery, New York City. 





Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. &A. K. J on’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of OOL Serves, 
9 West 1465 8t.. New York. 


EST FACTLITIES teachers wanted. Te 





° ts. First-class 
EpvucaTionaL Burga0d, 61 East Ninth S 


H | Way; 





BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


== Simplex Printer 


fA new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 


307-309 WABASH AVE 


SIDNEY OHIO cwreaao 








From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON € CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 





TWO CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOURS TO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., and OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company we the _ hom and their friends of New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and vicinity. 


|| Leaving New York for WASHINGTON, Leaving New York for OLD POINT 


Thursday, Dec. 28. 1893, at 11 A.M 
(Including Dinner aha and 
Rate, $13. 50 Supper returning at Broad St. 
Station, Philadelphia). 


COMFORT, VA. 
Tuesday Dec. 26, 1893, at 8 A.M. 


Rate $13. 00 (Not including the above). Rate, $18.00. 
Returning Saturday December 30, 1893. - Returning Friday, December ag, 1893. 


HOME FOR NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


BOOK ING s OFFICES FOR TOURS: Ticket OFFices, eg oj ee 14 RaILROAD ComPaAny, 1196 Broaé 
way, cor. 29th ; 1 Astor House ; 118 Broadway ; 261 Broadway dway ; 435 Broadway ; 
134 East ist, Bireet: Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street Ferries, New York. 


TICKET OFFICE, PEN SYLVANIA RAILROAD Company, 860 Fulton St., cor. Clinton Avenue; Tieket Office, Brook- 
ve <—~ > a By Fulton Ferry. terminus of street-car lines and elevated railroads, office A from 690 
A.M. until P.M. daily ; 4 Court St., Brooklyn; and 9 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. ; 75. Hudson Hoboken. 


TICKET OFFICES, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION at Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick, Elize- 
beth, Trenton, and 789 Broad St., Newark. 


For Itineraries, Circulars, and full particulars, apply to 
W. N. BURCHARD, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway. New York. 
J. P. McWilliams, Tourist Agent, 860 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
J. R. WOOD, Gen. Passenger Agent. GEO, W. BOYD, Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent. 
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“T ehigh” Blackboard Cloth 2 1: sxx. Dustless Crayons 


‘‘Indian Head”’ Slate, 


Dustless Erasers, ‘‘Penn’s” Ink 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards of all kinds, Etc., Etc. Send for Catalogues. 


76 Fifth Ave., new york. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 215 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 





FE STERBROOK ) as 


STEEL sg EP EST S5.~ EASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 John St, LL 


<> 333. Standard School Numbers. 


333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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The lines are drawn on the slate by machinery 
and are regular and straight. This cannot be 
done by hand with the same degree of accuracy. 
The lines are fled up with a composition 
of either a pink or soapstone color, presenting a 
smooth surface and offering nod resis- 
| tance to the stroke of the pencil. They will 
)) preserve their color as long as the slate will 
last, and so do not strain the eyes of the pupils. 

In the manufacture of this slate we shall use 
our wire-bound frame and a high grade 
| felt, which being a fast color will not when 
oy damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


Hyatt School Slate Co., 


Limited, 
BETHLEHEY!1, PA. 


, COLORED cinete SLATE. The largest producers of School Slates in the 
Patented Nov. 24, 189. world. 








SSVSSSEKRSESLECSESCEO SHBG LESBBEE 
Scientific Instruments 
of Standard Quality. 


Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Optical, Microscopical, Engin- 
eering, Mathematical, Photographic and Projection Apparatus 
and Supplies. 

Special care devoted to the equipment of College and High 
Schoo! laboratories. Estimates submitted upon request. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Write for Abridged General Catalogue No. 219. 


QUEEN & CO., (Incorporated) 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Eight Awards granted us at the World's Fair. 






















Pollard Synthetic Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling. 


The only method which furnishes the child the esses by which he can work out his own results. 
Hence the only Method which gives certainty and independence in the recognition of words, 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF IT. 


_D. J. Wailer, Jr, Ex-State Supt., Penn. “I was impressed with the unusual amount 0. power the 
children displayed. It was marvelous.” 
John Morrow, Supt. Allegheny, Pa. “ I regard it the best method in use.” 
J.C. Kendall, ‘Supt,, Homestead, Pa. “ Never in the history of these schools has anything given such 
general satisfaction.” 
Nannie Mackrell, Prin. Morehead School, Pittsburg, Pa. ‘* We are more than satisfied with results.” 
J. D. Anderson, Supt., Wilkinsburg, Pa. Weare thoroughly satisfied with it in every way.” 
We can give you the testimony of thousands of i¢ who have used the Pollard Method from one to 
eight years. The verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods. Progressive 
teachers everywhere are mastering this method. 


Pollard’s Manual, the teacher’s hand-book sent postpaid for $1.00, 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 
“ We doamissto spend seven or eight scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
coos geht ntgen coercinn sel ond SOROS Ter Ea Tate, aueet of John, ond 
pe py at 


all other systems. Price to teachers for 
aStandard Speasers, ra, Frost's American’ Speaker, Pinnoeh’s School Mistortes, Lerd’s Sehooil Hie 
ori Sample French Seriet en vare pee Send for terms and new catalogue ef all our publications. 





BR *Anees will ‘confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


ELECTRIC | L GHT. LIME LIGHT, 


& Oe LIGHT ant 

PARTS FoR ABOVE - ‘CA 
END FOR ATALOG ET 

CHAS BESELER, 3" 


218 CENTRE ST 


CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


628 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











Catalogues mailed 

on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 


The NEW SCRIPT PRIMER 


The child’s first book. In pure script, with transi- 
_ to a. em oy —. = A - 


ECONOMIC COPY BOOK. 


Just out, unique, embodies movable copies upright - 
slant, in three numbers, g6c. per doz. Sample set 25 c. 
A postal will secure our handsome CATA 1 N a 


Potter & Putnam, 44 E. 14th St. 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without — 


t with 6S . 
ea Se aap ten 


De. W. J. STEWART, The 8d 8, LY 


OUR NEW BOOK OF 


Christmas - Entertainments. 
ORIGIN AL—ACCEPTABLE—DELIGHTFUL! 


Pantom Tableaux, Recitations, Music. 
nly, 30 cents. Address, 


The Preston Publishing Company, 
149 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new 
“FRENCH, with or without a MASTER." 

1 vol. $r.co. If tpn some French, subscribe to 
** Le Francais’ oo peryear). A French monthly 

e, =o g annotated comedies, —’, 
= &c., also exercises which are corrected free 
of charge. Difficulties explained. Each subscriber 
ee a student, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
School of Languages. (One sample copy free.) 
Berurz & Co., Mavison Seuvarze, N.Y. 




















GRAHAI’S System of SHORT- 
HAND is taught in 
D | 


In New York; Pittsburg, Allegheny ; Trenton, N. J.; Ly== 
Lowell, Wo ton, O. 


For circulars address, A, J, aw 744 B’dway New York 


Qchools 
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THE JUDCES & 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,... - 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 
Vanilla Chocolate, 
German Sweet Chocolate, 


Cocoa Butter. 2. o- 2. = © 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even rm even composition. +4 


Sa Sy eee 
STUDY 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle As 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make. life seem brighter. 
Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will ~y you like Our Timss. Send 
fora copy and clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 


































WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 335i, GOIE.F., 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS. 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 








170, 





Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary. 
THE ROULSTON &. 


DURABLE. 


STRONG, 
‘OIATI NATOS 











No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1. A BIUSTING to.all Primary and.Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogney finish, 
complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x1. 3x20. $2.65 


2 AOSTING to all Grammar or Normal: sizes; best red biech, moingeny para 
; Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x16x247 - . - - - $3.25 


3. CRHALS. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, rubber buffers, lid support, and 
pencil tray. Size of all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x18x24, - - $4.25 


4. Acananic. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, — tray, brass hinged, lead 
support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x20x26. - $4.35 


WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. Send in your orders. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


7 Temple Place, (e%) Boston, Mass, U. S. A. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, °° ¥!** Avoune. S; , und Come Srares AGENCY. 
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\ Andicestion 


-Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving- those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘} value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





SS FRE roeenr 
hee 
Cards lovely F’ch & German Designs in 12 Colors with tw tno hantnete 
10e.—1 Album woate Pen Uae. PorgtMteNos Aute Alben, 475 huts 5 Auto 
Sochinsbnwiich aenctapensie torus eeemaeciene 
a) be with 
Wayside Gleanings, 3 mothe for 10e- BIRD & G0. CLINTON VILLE. COMM. 
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| TRY 
PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


FOR THE 


Complexion. It cleanses 
quickly and gratefully; gives 
the skin a soft and velvety feel- 
ing, prevents chapping and 
roughness, insures the health of 
the pores, and keeps the com- 
plexion fair and blooming. It 
removes blotches;~ black-heads 
and the shiny, oily appearance 
which is so objectionable.” In- _ 
valuable in the nursery and for 


shampooing. 


25 cents. All druggists. 


Sample, 10c. stamps. 


PACKER MFG. CO., 8: Fulton St., N.Y. 
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WROF, PETER T. AUSTEN, in a re- 
| cent discussion before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, used the doc- 
trine of conservation of energy to 
teach that of moral responsibilitf. 
A deed never dies, but its effects be- 
come causes of other effects and the 
chain goes on forever. . Nothing once said or done can 
be recalled. At intervals, and as occasions offer im- 
pressive instances of the continuity of influence, this 
lesson should be brought home to our pupils. The 
physics class is one good place to teach it; and, on the 
other hand, preparations for an apprehension of the law 
as we find it operating in physical nature may be laid in 
opportune lessons on its action in the world of morals. 
It is a great thought. 








> 
“ Some of my days are like heaven,” said a teacher in 


a primary school ; “1 am perfectly happy to be with my 
children ; and as I grow older these days form a larger 
percentage. There are days when some of the children 
seem physically unwilling to have any one even touch 
them. Once I thought it was wickedness, and I sought 
to banish it by severity ; now I try the power of song 
and marching. I find if I rouse the blood a little, if I 
can get a burst of laughter, a ripple of smiles, there is 
a change in the mental atmosphere.” (This is a sub- 
ject well worth investigating.) 


ae) 
Teachers like to brag a bit once in awhile, just as ed- 


itors and other folks do, but they sometimes exhibit 
weaknesses in their teaching when they think they are 
advertising merits. For instance, a teacher told another 
how brilliantly her children would enlarge upon the 
stories given them for reproduction, sometimes con- 
tributing entire incidents from their own imagina- 
tions and otherwise, “ adorning the tale.” Think twice 
before you allow your children to do this, teachers. 
When they invent their own stories, let them invent ad 
libitum, but when the object is to reproduce a story told 
them as a memory exercise, insist upon its being repro- 
duced as given—not word for word perhaps, but point 
for point. Otherwise the talent of the gossip, rather 
than that of the historian will be cultivated and some of 
your pupils will become unable to remember “just what 
was said” because of the habit the fancy has acquired 
of interfering. Insist on a correct account of what 
happened in the story. Let the reproduction stories 
cultivate careful messengers and truthful reporters, if 
they do nothing more. 


A contributor accuses the sciences of “elbowing the 
three Rs until they are compressed into the least possi- 
ble space in the educational curriculum.” The impres- 
sion that the attitude of science teaching toward the 


three Ks is hostile, is the reverse of true. Science teach- 
ing has too much use for the three Rs to crowd them 
up into inconvenient corners. Instead of this, it frees 
them from the narrowness of their past confines, by util- 
izing them throughout its own broad domain and at 
every hour of the day. It teaches them by and through 
this free and plentiful utilization, and teaches them 
better than they have ever been taught by their own de- 
votees. 

The fact that science teaching invulvesa better teach- 
ing of the three Rs than that of the old-time school, rests 
on two educational principles. One of these is we/earn 
to do by doing. Where science is best taught, the pupils 
read, write, and cipher more than they used toand con- 
sequently learn to read, write, and cipher better than 
they used to. The other principle is that assimilation 
depends upon appetite. Itisof no use giving a child a 
meal before the last is digested, and this had to be done 
by the old methods because digestion was so awfully 
slow. Science quickens digestion. The young reader, 
instead of laboring to put the alleged soul of the elocu- 
tionist into a sentence and then pausing to wonder 
“How did that sound?” reads the sentence for ‘the 
wonderful fact it contdins, stops to ponder that fact, and 
then goes avidly for the next. Science teaching has given 
him an appetite and he assimilates both fact and form 
as fast as the hungry man does good,. wholesome food. 

The mechanics of reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
being crowded into corners, it is true, but that is where 
they belong. 


. 

It is well for the teacher to hold in mind, that, how- 
ever bare the school walls, however flat the prairie that 
stretches away from the school-room windows, still she 
is located squarely in the center of the universe. No 
decaying log can be pushed aside, no stone can be over- 
turned, without revealing mines of observation material 
for the children. Then follows the language work, 
oral and written. “See the bug” becomesatruth. The 
earthworm slips nimbly into his retreat downward 
through layers of geographical subject matter; the 
spider scurries away, disappearing behind Robert Bruce 
and history. The ants begin their proverbial lesson to 
the sluggard by hastening to transfer their eggs to deep- 
er vaults. How many eggs are there to a square inch? 
How long does it take that big fellow to carry an egg 
below and come back for another? How. long would 
the whole take him if he had no help? It’s well he has 
company! How are ants like human beings? ‘This log 
we pushed away is rotting—what does that mean? How 
is mold made? Let’s put the log back, to give the ants 
their roof again. —W. J. Kenyon. 


* 3 
The real causes for the existence of mechanical 


schools at the present stage of civilization are no other 
than corruption and selfishness on the part of school 
Officials, and unjustifiable ignorance, as well as criminal 
negligence, on the part of parents.—Dr. /. M. Rice. 





Humor in’ the Class-Room. 
By E. E. K. 


An exercise of mine in THe JourNAL for July 1 has 
been severely criticised from the ethical standpoint. 
The first reproachful letter I received on this point 
startled me, and I examined the exercise with a view to 
measuring the mischiet I had done. After that I ex- 
pected more such criticisms from the same class of 
thinkers, and they came. It was an exercise in which 
the teacher read a bit of nonsense to the class and 
asked for compositions on that model. Its main pur- 
pose was to dissipate dullnessthat was oppressing the 
study hour. The mcdel was an extravaganza, and my 
correspondents feared it would teach lying. 

The conscientiousness of my critics commands re- 
spect, and their watchfulness is to be most highly com- 
mended. ‘Teachers who give such evidence that they 
feel their order responsible to the rising generation in 
all the influences of the school-room, are the right per- 
sons to be in the school-room; yet I must take issue 
with the entire class of teachers who make morality 
oppressive by tabooing the fairy tale and the extrava- 
ganza, 

The poetry, the history, and the ethics that are bound 
up in myth-lore are at last so generally conceded that 
one has to be brave’ to say anything now in opposition 
to this wonderful means of soul culture. The modern 
fairy tale, too, has won its footing as a means of educa- 
tion. These are the highest fields in which the imagina- 
tion of the child is led to play and to grow beautiful, 
lighting up life and all its doings. 

But we have also wit and humor, and many forms 
in which each finds play. There are the higher, poetic 
forms and the lower, nonsensical forms. As humor de- 
scends into pure nonsense it develops the pun and the 
extravaganza. These are encountered in the study of 
literature, and there is no better way of learning what 
they are than by making them, They are legitimate 
objects of study, though they may not deserve any con- 
siderable amount of attention. Once in the entire 
school course is enough for such an exercise as that 
under criticism, 

Believing that there is a place for an exercise upon 
the extravaganza, I introduced it a time when the more 
sober work of the school dragged, and the boys seemed 
to need a little fum to wake them up. No boy capable 
of responding with a composition such as those in- 
stanced could be so dull as to ind permission to /e in 
an invitation to amuse himself and his classmates with 
a “yarn.” Theexercise is sufficiently defended in THE 
JourNAL of September 9 (page 228), but I wish to say 
a little more about humor in the class-room. 

It is the despair of teachers of literature in high 
schools that the young. people seem so impervious to 
humor. Is not this due to the formal atmosphere of 
school life where laughter is checked and overseriousness 
cultivated for eight long years? When these pupils (in 
any large number) are released from restraint they set 
up an unmusical cackle in which a strife to be heard 
seems the main thing, and the loud, characterless voices 
exhibit most painfully the lack of poetry and humor of 
which the literature teacher complains. These girls 
and boys have their jokes among themselves, but they 
are such as their own crude society has taught them. 
It is sad to think that the school could have lifted their 
mirth to a higher plane and has not done it. 

Think—just think for a moment !—of the power of 
wit. . Study the history of civilization for the reforms 
it has accomplished. What a world of antiquated folly 
Cervantes laid to rest with the pen that wrote Don 
Quixote! Yet what is Don Quixote but an extrava- 
ganza? Its author might have written literal “truth” 
a long time before those foolish knights would have 
hung up their rusty swords and sought more sensible 
occupation at such prosaic suggestion. In the parlia- 
ments of the world what has not wit achieved? In our 
electioneering campaigns here in the United States what 
a part is played by wit! Who shall say to what depth 
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it influences our politics, either for purification or for 
corruption ? 

And shall the school ignore sé great a power for good 
or evil? Should not the school interpret /ife to the 
pupil? Life is not allserious. It is not all directly moral. 
Itis not all literalism. The morality of humor is indi- 
rect. It relieves the powers of serious application and 
sets the nerves vibrating with fresh strength. And in 
the voice of a good man it often turns the world the 
right way when the most righteous literalism fails. 

But (and this is a consideration worthy of extended 
thought among teachers) as a weapon wielded by the 
corruptionist it often turnsthe world and individuals 
the wrong way, in spite of the strongest reasoning. 
Young people should be prepared for the shafts of wit 
so as to take them at their true value. Wit and humor 
should form an organic part of their school life. 

A high school teacher advised his boys never to do 
anything to-day that could be put off till to-morrow. It 
did the boys no harm. They knew that no such motto 
They used it to 
run one another for dilatoriness, and adopted the oppo- 
site rule more distinctly than before for their own guid- 
ance, 

A school principal had his moustache taxen off. The 
task of opening school on Monday morning was a peril- 
ous one. The occasion would have gone off with dig- 
nified reserve, not to say painful solemnity, but for a 
giddy teacher who presided at the piano. Feeling some- 
thing in the air akin to a suppressed explosion, and puz- 
zled by it and the half-heartedness of the singing, she 
looked up inquiringly at her principal and for the first 
time observed his loss. The minx laughed outright, and 
the restraint among the pupils gave way to broad grins 
and sly giggles. At last the principal himself broke down, 
and that was the signal for a shout of laughter. For 
several minutes the school was convulsed; the teachers 
joining in the merriment until the tears rolled down 
their cheeks. It was “the situation” that every one 
laughed at, and the resistless infection of mirth that 
made the laugh so hearty. There was no thought of 
ridiculing the principal—yet I am afraid my over-anx- 
ious critics would have suppressed that laughter on the 
ground of disrespect. ! 

It did every one good, and induced a general har- 
mony that brought teachers and pupils, school and 
principal nearer together. The smile that circulated in 
each class-room entered by the principal that morning 
in the discharge of his peripatetic duties expressed in- 
creased liking. It was so good to have a joke in com- 
mon with “the old man,” especially one at his own ex- 
pense! School was not prosaic to any one that day. 

A merry laugh in an adjoining room caused a primary 
teacher to open her neighbor's door tosee what the joke 
was. Theclass had just opened to a new page in their first 
reading book. The picture was irresistibly funny, but 
had never appeared so before to this teacher, who used 
the same book “I don’t see how it is,” she said. 
“My children never laughed at that picture, though 
they are not so well disciplined as yours, for they peep 
ahead in their books when they should be attending to 
the day’s lesson, while to yours this page is evidently 
quite new.” -‘ My children and I enjoy such things to- 
gether,” was the significant answer of the other teacher. 

Why should children or others miss any of the fun 
that is going? Life should be made less serious and 
more so at the same time. Do not let us be jealous of 
a little harmless nonsense in school, but rejoice that it 
is relished and use it for ethical purposes. 


All that does not grow out of one’s inner being op- 
presses and defaces the individuality of man; instead 
of developing nature, it makes itacaricature. Shall we 
never cease to stamp human nature, even in childhood, 
like coins, instead of letting it develop itself according 
to the law of life ?>—Fredel. 


In spirit, our teachers probably have no equal, but in 
conducting a recitation the German schoolmaster 
excels, 


—y, Fe M. Rice. 
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The*German Method in Primary 
Number. 


(From a paper read by Miss Julia A, White before a meeting of teachers.) 


I need make no apology for advocating the German 
method of teaching numbers with all the energy and 
candor at my command, for I believe there are many 
teachers who, though they know something of this sys- 
tem and profess to use it, still do not use it in all its purity 
and simplicity. They make more of its name than of 
its nature. They fail utterly to understand as they do 
to practice the only important difference between the 
present Grube method and the old-fashioned grub 
method, and in this there is little reason for surprise 
and less for censure, for many of the educational publi- 
cations of the day describe it, and explain it, and dilate 
upon it with descriptions and explanations that in the 
light of truth only serve to illustrate again how readily 
“fools rush in where wise men fear to tread.” Several 
text-books even are now before the public whose authors 
and publishers claim to have incorporated in them the 
essential features of the Grube system. We may dis- 
miss them with the positive statement that there are in 
America to-day only three publications in which may 
be recognized the psychological features of the Grube 
method as understood and applied in Germany. The 
best of these and the only one worth mentioning is Dr. 
Levi Seeley’s Grube Method, published by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., of New York City. The admirable work 
is used in our Bennington schools. 

Quite recently I visited a school of my own grade, 
but in-another town, and much to my delight I found 
the lesson to be on numbers. The number taken up 
was nineteen, and I was at once interested when I was 
told that the German method would be followed, but 
after a few moments I became confused, for the teach- 
er’s presentation of the subject lacked all the points 
that distinguish this method from no method. The 
steps taken in the development of the number bore no 
proper relation to each other. The logical connection 
which must be preserved to hold the interest of the 
children was nowhere to be discovered. The air of the 
class was that of dreary somnambula ce and attention 
under protest, not even relieved by the teacher's falling 
back upon that abomination of her own school days, 
the tables. 

_ After the class-work was ended, I asked her if she 
liked the German method. She replied that she liked 
it pretty well. I then asked her if she would please 
tell me about it and why she did certain things. Her 
answer in regard to the latter was that she did not know 
any other way and that she, in fact, did not know much 
about the German method anyway. 

Considerable inquiry convinces me that the German 
method has too many advocates who, like this teacher, 
claim to use the system, while secretely conscious that 
they know little about it. It is a case in which we 
should pray that a great educational principle may be 
delivered from some of its friends. ~ 

In a widely published article, a well-known teacher 
some time ago expressed her disapproval of the method 
in language that convinced me that she could not be 
thoroughly conversant with it or its results. 

Her objection to so “ exhaustive a treatment of num- 
ber, limited often to operations between one and fire in 
the lowest grade” is based upon the ground that it “ és 
confusing to the child of ordinary brain power.” Now the 
writer of that article should have known that the work 
of the first year includes the numbers from one to fen, 
and she should have known too that the distinctive 
featurewf the method is its lack of confusion when em- 
ployed by one who comprehends the child. 

The Rev. Robert H. Quick, author of “ Educational 
Reformers,” speaks most favorably of this method, 

He calls attention to the fact that unless there is a 
radical change in methods of teaching this subject there 
is but little hope of good arithmetic, and adds, “ I HOLD 
THAT THE MOST IMPORTANT STAGE IS THE FIRST STAGE.” 
He further says, “One of the most valuable results of 
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intellectual education is the power to discriminate be- 
tween facts and conventions. In the first stage of 
arithmetic the great point is to keep to facts.” Put 
your minds for a moment on that phrase about distin- 
guishing between facts and conventions, 

The old system by tables is a purely conventional 
system.* It separates the fundamental operations in 
numbers without any attempt to show their relations. 
Now the facts are that the fundamental operations are 
beautifully related in principle and in practice. 

“Keeping to facts,” is the first strong point in the 
German system. It holds that addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and simple fractions should be 
taught together in the small numbers. The child thus 
learns to associate the processes and he is at once 
ready to apply his knowledge practically. So all the 
child’s early years are, from the first, spent in contact 
with just such arithmetical operations as are common 
in the business world, Objects are used to aid the 
childish mind until it can grasp the ideasand reproduce 
the relations without their assistance. 

As the method is purely elementary, Grube discusses 
only the first four years of the child’s school life, the 

end to be reached being a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamental rules and common fractions. His course 
is divided into three parts : 

I. Whole numbers from 1 to 100, employing the first 
two years. 

II. Whole numbers above 100, employing the third 
year, and 

IIIf. Fractions, employing the fourth year. Fractions 
in their simple forms are taught throughout the entire system. 
It makes the first year’s work a study of the numbers 
from one to ¢en, laying a solidfoundation. It associates 
the idea of numbers with objects. 

Insisting upon complete statements it forms an excel- 
lent language lesson. The child acquires the habit of 
close observation. Developing and training the atten- 
tion, it forms the habit of thoughtfulness in the child, 
while it gives pleasure, awakening a love for the study 
of numbers. It also makes the child self-active. 

Robert Quick says: “‘ Those who are new to the sub- 
ject will be surprised to find how much there is to learn 
about the ten units. Many of us have not examined the 
notion of number in our own minds, still less in the 
minds of children.” 

[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.] 


* 


We sometimes hear the word “ dutiolatry " used with 
the implied suggestion of an undue allegiance to duty, 
an implied servitude of the soul which is not in accord 
with its free nature. The very word itself is a protest 
against that duty which is a bondage, or a worship of 
duty for its own sake,—a grudged and counted service, 
and not the free outflow of the soul in an eager desire 
to do the right. There is suggested to the mind, in 
contrast with it, a more enlarged, higher, and more 
truly free state, which, far broader and wider than mere 
duty, comprehends duty, but also far more. Itisa 
state in which we spontaneously, and with our whole in- 
stinctive nature, desire and do the right. 

—S. S. Times. 
Sd 


The pupils read and write better and cipher at least 
as well in schools where the work is most thoughtful— 
that is, where most is done to lead the pupils to acquire 
ideas by being brought into relation with things, instead 
of with words, signs, and symbols. I found by far the 
best reading inthe schools in which the pupils were 
taught to read through science lessons ; and by far the 
best results in written language where the children began 
to express the results of their own observations in their 
own words as early as the fifth or sixth month of school 
life. —Dr. J. M. Rice. 


> 
We remember nothing so well when we are old as 
those things which we learned when we were young.— 
Roger Ascham. 
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Combined Method of Teaching 
Reading. IV. 


By ELLEN E, KENYON, 


THE MECHANICS, 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH.] 


(4.) The pupil has dictated ca¢ and 4zd with serene indiffer- 
ence, perhaps, to the fact that in these two words the same sound 
is differently represented. The teacher calls for /zke, and, at the 
third sound, asks, “Shall I make it as I did in cat, or as I did in 
kid?” Then in.a B. B., space to be subsequently received for 
the compilation, in this manner, by the children of a phonetic 
alphabet, she records the two ways of representing this one sound, 
saying, as she writes, “the letter c,” and “ the letter k.” After 
this, the children, in phonetic dictation will tell whether they mean 
‘2, the letterc,” or ‘e, the letter k.” In the word d/ack, ‘the letter 
c” is dictated and silent k, which is cancelled. 

(c.) The words can, rat, etc., have taught the children how to 
represent the sound 4. In Xa‘e, they find another sound repre- 
sented by the same letter. Lead them to suggest a way of mark- 
ing this letter so as to know when it means 4 and when it means 
and record the symbols 4 and @in the growing phonetic alpha- 

et, 


(d.) The pupil has learned that omay mean 2, as in do, or 0, as 
in love. The word ome comes up for explanation, and, if he is sharp, 
he will say there ought to be two o’s, thus; oo. The teacher, 
however, stands by the dictionary, and calls for a way of marking 

00 


the one a, so as to show that it stands for two. The result, one, 
need not be recorded, as this word is the only instance of its kind. 


as 


— 


i v 
(¢.) The words deen and of may be marked thus: been, Of. 
(No record. ) 

(f.) The obscure sound of ¢ in paper may be distinguished by 
some mark agreed upon by teacher and class, as é. 

(g.) The initial y, having the same sound as 7 in pigue, may 
receive the same mark y. 

(4.) The in thing corresponds to the # in think, and the g 
is silent. 

(z.) It sometimes requires two letters to represent one sound, 
assh. Again two sounds are represented by the single letter +, 
in which case the children may dictate “ -e, s, the letter x.” 

(j.) The following words need no special marking, the pupils 
being provided with signs for their pronunciation: véin, préy 
look, food, loud, néow. Final w, like initial w, is simply 0. 

(4.) In what, where, etc., the first two letters may be marked 
thus wf and pronounced 4o. Many teachers find it easier, how- 

21 - 


ever, to purse the lips as for whistling, blow the breath through 
them and go on with the other sounds of the word. This pro- 
duces the wé sound and the children like to do it. Here, as else- 
where, seek the shortest line of resistance. 

(4.) There is a controversy about the final y in such words as 
Zily. This is decided in the preface to Webster. 

The following chart summarizes the above and may be used by 
the teacher for reference : 


Cage fear want drésk sleep 
twick home tine: sure plexsure 
ba nx bloek think J4s love of 3h 
shé a x choxrs& thé re am fiir loxk 
vein xr fer you préy lily rude 
néw ak what quéar hér ask 
bite. 

Exercises. (@) Pupils give all the words they can think ‘of 


built upon a given vowel sound, as fan, am, hat, etc. Teacher 
may write the letter five or six times in a column and add the 
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SM 
“oY 


Se Wr; 2YZ MASK 


ETHODS} 


_ 
SSS : 


KES 


Sr 


necessary letters before and after to make this group of words. 
This exercise and the two following, however, should be given at 
first. without B.B. work. Otherwise eye-work will take the place 
of ear-work with the very pupils whose auditory faculty most 
needs training. (4) Pupils name words beginning with a given 
sound. (¢) Pupils name words ending with a given sound. In 
6, and ¢, the first sounds allotted for practice should be those that 
can be prolonged indefinitely, as 7, m, ”, 7. The explosives 4, d, 
g, ’, k, etc.,are much more difficult, especially as initials. When 
first used, they should be at the ends of words. (A very great 
simplification of phonetic work for beginners in reading has beer 
lately effected in the schools of Brooklyn.) 

As the grouping of words goes on, sets are arbitrarily com- 
pleted with little trouble that would give a good deal if taught by 
wholly eae es methods. For instance, the class know some 
of the digital figures, some of the corresponding words, and 
some digital word-forms of whose corresponding figures they are, 
as yet, ignorant. Place the following 
naught one two three four five six seven eight nine 

° - 3 3 TRE BOX. 7 
on some part of the blackboard, where it can remain several 
days. Use it as a reference, and otherwise call attention to it. 
Have number lessons in which it assists. Use the word naughty 
somewhere in your reading lessons. Laughingly suggest that it 
must mean “ good for naught.” 

Again, some of the words naming colors are known. Write 
black, white, brown, blue, red, yellow, orange, red, and green in 
a column. . Distinguish séme of these with chalk of the color 
named. Use orange as a noun in some lesson where it naturally 
falis in line. Use the color list also, as a reference, and leave it 
standing until this set of words is fully known. Children accus- 

tomed to a pleasant school atmosphere and to plenty of free 
reading think it very nice to have their knowledge extended 
in this way. 

“Who sees a word that has several letters like several letters 
in another word ?” This question introduces a grouping of words. 
on the old “a-b, ab” plan. Well the writer remembers enjoying 


the“ fun” of running up and down such columns as: 
ma fla cra ab an ast 
be me fle cre eb en est 
bi mi fly cri ib in ist 
bo mo flo cro ob on ost 
bu mu flu cru ub un ust, etc. 


Why the system failed in schools 1s a question for the teachers 
of those days to answer. It must have been made a dree, dry 
feature of a dree, dry routine. 

Let us assume that by this time our little readers have become 
individually masters of Lem 150 to 200 words, and that the class: 
property in these words, the Word Bank, the ready recognition 
vocabulary in which no one (scarcely any one) fails at any point, 
is composed of the“following 100 words : 


baby I how knew knit nine air go 
fly Lucy don’t white stockings ten news ail 
see pi live yellow am papa paper write 
fall school lively red then day tell give 
wings children king green we they press look 
alive think some blue one likes do rolls. 
eyes small aunt violet two who rint fold 
eat island brother orange three no rge up 
walk man people you four Frank it call 
stone swift what love five when puts. in 
my will scratch mind six fire out for . 
can make play enough seven fathers takes at 
milk now eight new 


To the teacher's foregoing question children respond by group- 
ing fall, all, small, call. Some one will remember éad/, hall, 
pall, stall, tall, or wall from reading lessons. Some one may sug- 
gest craw. As it is against the rules of these games to attempt 
to classify words of whose appearance the player is not sure, this 
is counted a miss, and the young man is put out of ‘the game. 
The teacher will win this game, for she can supply the a// words 
not at the command of the children. With a bright, “Oh, I know 
several more” she may complete the list, pronouncing the words 
as she writes them. me one will volunteer to name all the 
words “ down and up.” This may be done by the volunteer and 
by all in concert, and the set quickly erased to make room for 
another. 

The pupils, returning to the search, announce severally: “1 
see two words alike in more than one letter,” “I see three,” etc. 
The child who claims the largest number may name the letters 
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that constitute the basis of similarity, or may step to the board 
and write them. Then his classmates may help him re-collect 
them, as excitement may hinder him from easily finding them 
again. If, by united effort, the teacher assisting, the vaunted 
number is not found, the player is “ out,” and the child claiming 
the next highest number has his turn. Thus the following and 
other groups may be made: ee, see, green, three, dee, gee, Lee ; 
ing, wings, king, thing, ring, finger, sing, sting, bring ; an, 
island, man, orange, Frank, ran, pan, fan, hand, sand, stand, 
etc. 

Order must come out of chaos in the historic way. Classifica- 
tion is always rough at first, and if the child is allowed his own 
way he will repeat history. If the teacher were collecting the ax 
words with a phonetic principle in view she would not include 
orange or Frank, ‘The child, lost in eye work and indifferent to the 
powers of these combinations (except as they gently force them- 
selves upon his attention in the course of the grouping), legiti- 
mately includes any word that has the group of letters upon 
which he is classifying. 

The italicized words are those contributed from the world of 
words outside the list. They are the private property of the 
pupils who have acquired them or of the teacher. As soon as, 
by adequate test, they are found to be public property as well, 
they are admitted as currency and may be deposited in the Bank. 
The children will soon begin to realize a rapid increase of their 
word lore from this source. And thus is introduced the 
phonetic . 

Step I1V,in which phonics becomes a means of pronouncing 
new words. It consists of the word-building game. A pupil gives 
a sound to build upon. At first, the teacher adds the rest of the 
word, letter by letter, the class pronouncing as she writes, thus: 
i, ig, igh, ight, right, fright. Later, some pupil, with a word in 
mind may dictate its successive sounds. A variation of this 
game is for a pupil to write and mark some entire word, perfectly 
known to him, but not to all of his classmates, and challenge 
pronunciation, It will have to be a word all of whose markings 
are familiar. The completion of the phonetic chart must be 
allowed to proceed slowly. 

All sounds and their markings should be recorded on some 
otLerwise unusued part of the blackboard. The list should be 
rearranged, from time to time, to bring different sounds of the 
same letter together. Lead the pupils to dictate the rearrange- 
ment. Finally, the foregoing chart of phonetically marked words 
for the teacher’s use, may = the place of the pupil-made chart 
of single sounds for their use also. This point has been reached 
at the close of a five-months’ term. ‘Teachers who keep their 
pupils a year may introduce the werd chart later and to better 
advantage. 

The fourth step in phonetics includes the pulling apart and re- 
building of words. The game may be called Card H/ouses and 
may be played at a table with letter cards, if the pupils weary of 
the blackboard. Such material as sentence, word, and letter 
cards, however, amounts to very little of real value to the sys- 
tematic teacher.- Work of this sort is better conducted at the 
blackboard, where silent letters can be canceled, etc. Such suc- 
cessions as the following will occur rapidly under the dictation of 
the pupils who tell what to write or what to erase (a false dic- 
tation is a miss and counts the player “ out”); plane, lane, an, 
ran, rat, slat, slate, late, ate, etc. 

The necessity of changing the mark over the a when the silent 
¢ is dropped or resumed, opens a series of observations that 
will in time discover all the rules of spelling. 

If the backward pupils (where group teaching is not the rule) 
are taken together frequently “for a quiet little game all by our- 
selves” their interest will increase and they will gain courage to 
participate more actively in the class games. These pupils should 
be constantly encouraged to venture and coaxed forward by the 
teacher. What many of them need to learn is not so much to 
observe and think as to express. 

“Busy work” in the games just described is full of danger. 
The utmost skill of the teacher can scarce prevent the mésspelled 
word, a horror to be prevented by every precaution, from creeping 
into line upon the siates and desks. Do not let a pupil write or 
otherwise compose a word of which he ts not sure in advance. 

Step V., in phonetics, introduces written spelling. Nothing is 
said to the pupil about spelling, but he is required to copy a group 
of words or a sentence and then to write the same from dicta- 
tion. Oral spelling should never be begun until all the elements 
of phonetics are thoroughly mastered. Then it has a legitimate 
place, being a great help to the “ ear-minded.” It will be treated 
later in this course, as constituting the sixth and last step of a 
progressive phonetic system. 


THE LIBERAL SIDE. 

This is December, and Christmas talk is the order of the day. 
Is there any literature in this subject?—any science? No sub- 
ject is richer in either. 

For history (which is both literature and science) we have the 
“old, old story” of the Man who died for those that hated and 
despitefully used him. The extent to which this story may be 
safely drawn upo. will depend somewhat upon the neighborhood. 
Be not over zealous. Christmas-tide is no time for wrangles. 
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Then there is the Christmas myth—the veiled history so 
potent in character-building.- Is there a Santa Claus ?—isn’t 
there? What matters it? The sweet mystery in this one re- 
maining superstition allowed to dreamy childhood is the charm 
and the power to be preserved and used. It is a dear illusion, 
which even the infant only Half believes, while he clings to it so 
lovingly.- It is no surprise or disappointment to him when he 
later learns that Santa Claus is a personification of Love. That 
Santa Claus brought these gifts and lit the Christmas tree is as 
true as that God gives the sunshine. 

As to science: 1. Let each child bring a toy candle and ex- 
amine it under the teacher's direction. How does a candle burn ? 
The proximity of the flame melts the wax; melted, it soaks up 
the wick and feeds the flame. Why does it creep upward to its 
own destruction? Is it alive, that it climbs? Strange! Don't 
try to explain. Science and literature both teach religion, if re- 
lieved of the forcing process. Older pupils may glibly talk of 
capillary attraction, but meantime they have found something else 
to wonder at and eventually they will return to capillary attrac- 
tion with a wonder greater than that of their childhood. 

2. Let each pupil bring a branch from a Christmas t ee for a 
lesson in “winter botany.” Write and read the results of the 
lesson and also the statements elicited in a number lesson upon 
the needles and twigs. 

3. Let them bring feet and heads of chickens and study animal 
structure to the extent of their power as students and the scope 
of the material. Write and read statements and conversation. 


oa 
First Year’s Work—Phonic Reading. 


I, BEGINS, 

About the sixth or seventh week in school, after about 40 words 
have been learned and used ina variety of sentences and stories. 
(These forty words have been learned by word and sentence 
methods, at sight as wholes.) 

II, DETAILS. 

1. Then begins the sound analysis of words, by the slow pro- 
nunciation of words containing mostly short vowels and. the 
sonant letters, say, man, ran, fan, and soon. (Phonetic analysis.) 

2. The aim now is to teach the distinct sounds of the short 
vowels and the sonants. The children give their own names to 
these sounds, as the dog sound (7), the cow sound 'm) and so 
on. 
3. The combination of these sounds and letters into words for 
the ear and eye begins almost immediately. Much has been 
gained for a start if the children can take the sounds and the let- 
ters in man, and under the teacher’s guidance, themselves deter- 
mine the words am and an, (Phonetic synthesis.) 

The letters treated are the short sounds of the vowels and the 
sonants first (that is, a, ¢, z, 2, , and /, 7, m, nm, 5,7, W, u, ¢ 
soft, and s). Later the mutes may occur as final consonants and 
then as initial consonants. 

4. By this time oral spelling may easily take the place of slow 
pronunciations. 

5. No phonetic spellings or diacritical marks are to be al- 
lowed. 

6. The work is to be done apart from the reading lessons. 

III. ORDER OF TEACHING, 

1. Now the order of work may be :— 

(a) The teacher’s board work in arranging the busy work. 
This may be in any fantastic form the teacher may desire. 

(6) Busy work of the children in taking the phonogram (the 
syllable concerned) and placing with it, the given consonants. 
(This is a drill for the eye in form analogies.) 

(c) The lists of words made by the children in their —_ work 
on their slates, are to be sounded by them. This as a drill to the 
ear in sound analogies. 

(d) Later they are to reproduce them orally and in writing from 
memory. 

IV. THE VOCABULARY. 

The words are to be at first those formed by the short vowel 
sounds and the consonants, occurring singly; as man, rat, etc. 

2. Words showing the effect of a final silent ¢ on the sound of 
the preceding vowel; as man, mane, hop, hope, etc. - 

4. Words with s and ’s added. 

4. Words ending in double consonants; as ash, rash, etc. 

5. Words beginning with double consonants, as slap, flag, etc. 

6. All other words that occur in the First Reader or Readers 
used, and that do not fall into the lists of analogies as indicated 
below. 

V. THE WorD Lists. 
Ist. Set. 
. Man, an, am. 


I 
2. an, fan, man, ran. 

3. am, ram, Sam. 

4. at, fat, mat, Nat, rat, sat. 

5. map, nap, rap, sap, lap. 

6. rag, nag, bag. 

7. lad, mad, sad. 

8. at, fat, mat, Nat., rat, sat, pat, tat, vat, cat, hat. 
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. lap, map, nap, rap, sap, cap, gap, tap. 
. men, Ben, den, pen, hen, ten. 
. let, net, met, set, bet, get, pet. 
. leg, keg, Meg, hem. 

. lag, nag, rag, bag, wag. 

. an, fan, man, ran, can, Dan, tan. 
. it, fit, lit, sit, wit, bit, hit, pit. 

. lip, nip, sip, dip, hip, tip. ¢ 

. lad, mad, sad, bad, had, pad. 

. lid, bid, did, hid, kid. 

. fib, nib, bib. 

. log, jog, fog, bog, dog, hog, 

. top, fop, lop, sop, pop, hop. 

. nab, gab, cab. 

. mug, dug, hug, pug, tug. 

. hub, tub, rub-a-dub. 

. Up, Cup, sup. 

dim, him, in, din, kin, pin, tin, sin, win. 

. is, his. 

. but, cut, nut. 

. fun, sun, Bun, gun. 

. lot, sot, hot, dot, hot, pot, tot. 

. nod, sod, God, pod. 

. sob, fob, bob, cob. 

. ned, bed, fed, led, red. 

. am, ham, ram, Sam, dam, lam, as, has, gas. 

. fill, will, sill, mill, bill, hill, pill, till. 

6. fur, cur. 

2nd, Set. 

Man, mane, fat, fate, dam, dame, mat, faces, mate, rat, rate, 
mad, made, can, cane, hat, hate, cap, cape, tap, tape, lame, came, 
make, take, gave, race, care, bit, bite, hid, hide, dim, dime, pin, 
pine, kite, side, like, ride, fine, nice, time, hop, hope, not, note, 
nose, move, tub, tube, cube, cut, cute, use, here. 

3rd Set. 

Fans, rams, mats, rats, Nat's, maps, naps, raps, laps, rags, 
nags, bags, lad’s, pats, vats, cats, hats, caps, gaps, taps, Ben’s, 
dens, pens, hens, tens, nets, sets, bets, gets, pets, legs, kegs, 
Meg’s, hems, lags, wags, man’s, cans, Dan’s, tans, its, fits, sits, 
bits, hits, pits, lips, nips, sips, dips, hips, tips, pads, lids, bids, 
kids, fibs, bibs, logs, jogs, fogs, bogs, dogs, hogs, tops, pops, 
hops, nobs, Tab’s, cabs, mugs, hugs, pugs, tugs, hubs, cups, 
sups, dims, pins, tins, sins, wins, buts, cuts, nuts, suns, Bun’s, 
guns, lots, dots, pots, tots, nods, God’s, pods, sobs, bobs, cobs, 
Ned's, beds, lame. rams, Sam's, dams, sills, mills, bills, kills, pills, 
furs, curs, manes, dames, mates, canes, hates, capes, lames, 
makes, takes, cares, bites, hides, dimes, pines, kites, sides, likes, 
tides, times, hopes, notes, moves, tubes, cubes, here’s, races, 
faces, uses. 

(It will be necessary to teach only a few of these. 
dren quickly learn to sound this final s.) 

4th and 5th sets will be represented next week. 

6th Set. 

In the lists given above these are 334 words which can easily 
be taught by Christmas (beginning in Séptember) together with 
such words in the First Reader as do not occur in these lists. 

In Barnes’ First Reader, say, the words that are not in these 
lists and that would have to be added to them, are very few. For 
instance, 68 of them may be thrown intolines of analogy, and 
taught by sign and form likeness as the other were, as follows: 

Be, we, me, he, the, she, see, sees, seen, seek, feed, keep, tree, 
feed, steer, sir, girl, girls, bird, birds, by, shy, fly, try, my, why, O 
no, go, ho, so, fro, ago, Fido, old, cold, hold, holds, toy, toys, boy, 
boys, Roy, sow, snow, glow, fear, dear, clear, do, who, too, now, 
how, down, look, book, good, one, come, some, too, soon, food, 
all, fall, small. 

This leaves only 66 words to be taught by sight as follows :— 
I, box, six, yes, are, was, start, ha, what, you, your, her, floor 
put, full, a, have, they, where, there, march, for, soil, say, hay, 
water, warm, shawl, alway, always, each, high, give, born, said, 
find, hind, please, were, caught, spied. into, hurrah, afraid, run- 
ning, coming, hunting, under, over, rover, other, sister, funny, 
merry, Kitty, pretty, puppy, Mary, pony, very, many, little, mama, 
apple, apples. 

But by this time there are at lexst one dozen of these words 
that the children would be able to sound themselves with a little 
guidance. Here are 468 words by Christmas time, not counting 
the 4th and 5th sets, many of the words of which have been also 
taken during the term. Can it be done? Yes, I quote from the 
report of the superintendent of the Athens city schools (Ga.), 
where these plans are tollowed : 

“One of our first grades this year completed four readers. 
That means that pupils, who last September did not know a let- 
ter in the book, have finished four readers, and that, too, in addi- 
tion to learning to write a legible hand, spell, number work, etc. 
Our method of teaching primary reading is a combination of the 
Word, Phonic, and Sentence methods.” (Nearly 1,000 words, 
excluding duplicates.) 

The words from Barnes’ First Reader are cited in order to 
show how a teacher needs to plan her work in using this method 
and these lists with any book. E. C. BRANSON, 






The chil- 
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A First Term Grammar Lesson. 


067. To review the verbs wrzte and take. 

(a.) The blackboard, chalk, slate, and pencil are used. After a 
little talk about the use of these things, leading up to what is 
wanted, the following questions are asked : 

(6.) What do you do with the chalk? It is on my desk; how 
shall I get it? What d7d@1 do? Writes the word dog on B. B. 
What dz 1 do? The slate and pencil are on the desk ; how will 
you get them, John? To pupils, in seat :—What did John do? 
Henry is told to write a word on the slate; while writing he is 
asked what he is doémg. The other pupils are asked what John 
is doing. After he has written, he, and then the others, are asked 
what he azd, what he has done and what he has been doing. Two 
boys take slates and write, and questions are asked about them. 
Then all take slates and write, telling what they Aave done, while 
writing telling what they ave doéng, and afterwards what they 
have been dotng. 

Taking rows of boys, these questions‘are asked :— 

When we wish to write what do we do first ? 

What does John do? 

What do I do? 

What do the boys do? 

What do you do, Henry? 

After we have our pencils what do we do? 

What does Henry do? 

What do I do? 

What do the boys do ? 

John, what do youdo? 

More questions are asked (the children answering in sentences) 


until all the required forms of the verbs have been obtained. 
7.15 
¥ 


Physics and Language. II. 


By SARAH E. GRISWOLD. 


The following simple experiments may be performed in any 
school-room. It is hoped that the interest aroused by them may 
awaken the child to some of the changes taking place about him, 
of the forces causing them, and of the conditions necessary for 
their action. . 

Observation of the common forms of water and of the condi- 
tions under which the different forms are seen will give the child 
a fund of experience which will prove valuable in future work in 
geography. 

In describing these experiments and in expressing their thoughts 
in regard to them, the children will need to use many of the words 
before used in the work on “ Solution and Crystallization.” This 
gives repetition of the words, which may be necessary, and en- 
ables the child to become familiar with the written and printed, 
as well as with the oral word. 

The material used for the work may be unlike that described, 
but the conditions may remain the same. The work suggested 
covered considerable time and was the theme of some general 
talks as well as the special lessons. Several sets of pans, glass 
fruit jars,and other convenient dishes were provided. Each set 
contained two dishes, one having a large and the other a small 
open surface, ; 

The children were allowed to measure and put into several of 
these sets, equal quantities of water. One set was then placed 
over the register, one set on the window-sill, one in the open air, 
and another covered. Other sets, could be placed under different 
conditions if the teacher wished and the surroundings allowed. 

The teacher wrote on the blackboard and encouraged the chil- 
dren to write the new words used and many of the others that it 
was thought best to have them see and use again. Sentences de- 
scribing the work done were given by the chi'dren, written by the 
teacher in the proper order to jorm a clear description and the 
whole read by the children before being erased. Questions were 
written by the teacher during this exercise, whenever they seemed 
helpful in leading the children to more definite thinking. 

The sentences thus written were similar to the following : 

‘* We put one pint of water into a quart jar. 

We measured the water with a gill measure, 
one pint. 

The quart jar is half full. 

Eddie thinks two pints would fill the jar. 

How many gills would that make. 

We put another pint ot water into a shallow pan, 

Then we put the jar and the pan on the register. 

We shall leave them there all day and all night. 

To-morrow we shall look at them again.” 


Other sentences describing the placing of the different sets were 
also written. 

The children were asked to tell as much as they could about 
what had been done by writing sentences on the blackboard. 

Different children told the story in different ways as individual 
thought suggested. One or two examples will suffice to indicate 
what was given. 


It takes four gills to make 
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** We put a pint of water into a jar. 
We put a pint of water into a pan, 
We put the pan and the jar on the register.” 


MABEL, 
*‘ There is a pan on the register, 
There is a jar on the register too. 
We put four gills of water into the jar, 
We put four gills of water into the pan.” HELEN, 


On the next day the water was again measured. The quantity 
in the pan was compared with that put in the day before. 

Many questions in number came, as :— 

If there are three gills of water in the pan now, how much has 
gone away ? 

What part of the pint of water has gone away ? 

What part of the pint of water is left ? 

The quantity of water in the pan was compared with that in 
the jar and the children asked to try to account for the difference. 

Comparisons. were then made between the quantities in the two 
dishes ia other sets and between sets that had been placed under 
different conditions. In each case the children were led to look 
for the cause of the difference noted. (The experiment may be re- 

ated with different quantities of water, allowing them to stand 
onger periods of time or with any other variations that seem help 
ful in awakening an interest in similar out-of-door observations.) 

The pan was allowed to stand until the water was all gone. 
Where did it go? Where have you ever known water to go 
away? The vanishing of the dew, the drying of muddy rele, 
drying of wet clothes and many other instances were given. 








_ What makes the water go away? Where does itgoto? Will 
it come back again? These and similar questions lead to closer 
observation on the part of the children. 

The writing was introduced into every exercise as before indi- 
cated, the children read sentences written by the teacher; also 
their own written sentences and those of their classmates. 

To aid the children in deciding some of the questions sugzested, 
other experiments were given. 

The children were allowed to put a quantity of water into a 
glass beaker. (If that is not at hand, a tin cup will do.) This 
was placed on a stand over a lighted alcohol lamp. What is felt 
from the flame of the lamp? 

The children were led to notice the water closely as it began to 
boil They saw and tried to account for the bubbles. 

As the water rapidiy disappeared, comparison was made be- 
tween this and the places where they had known it to go slowly. 
Why is this disappearing so rapidly? What do we see rising 
from the cup? Where have you seen something similar? What 
becomes of the vapor ? : 

Can we cause it to change to water again? 

A cold glass (a slate or other substance may be used) was then 
held over or near the cup, on which the vapor condensed. Enough 
repetition of this to make the children sure of the result when a 
cold substance or body comes in contact with vapor, should be 
Siven In various ways. 

The children were again led to give examples of similar things 
Seen at home and out of doors. 

In connection with this work and following the last experiment, 
the two stories, “ What the Fire Sprites Did,” and ‘* The Vapor 
Family,” were read to the children. These are found in “Cat- 
Tails and Other Tales, ” by Mary H. Howliston. 
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“ A Million Little Diamonds” was learned and sung with keen 
appreciation. 
he story of “ The Swan Maidens” also the “Palace of Alki- 
néos,” two beautiful cloud myths, were told to the children and 
- — songs and stories the written work was constantly intro- 
uced, 

The stories were re-told orally and by drawings on the black- 
board. The lake and its surrounding hills, as described in “ The 
Vapor Family,” were molded at the sand-table ; and drawings of 
the lamp, stand, and cup were made from the objects, to tell what 
had been used in finding out about what the heat did to the 
water, 

It is needless to say that this work was a source of delight to 
pupils and teacher. 

he two Cloud Myths referred to have been charmingly told in 
a new book of “ Nature Myths and stories for Little Children . 
by Miss Cooke, published by A. Flanagan, Chicago. 


» 


Reproduction Stories. 


“ Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl ; 
If the bowl had been stronger 
My story would have been longer.” 


1. Dick Whittington was a poor boy. His parents were both 
dead and he had not a friend in the world, but he was strong and 
willing to work. 

2. He had heard of a great city called London, and he thought 
he was sure to find work there. So he tied all his things up in a 
little bundle and started off. 

3. He trudged on, day after day, and at last grew very tired, 
for Lordon. was a long way off. Before he got there, he had 
spent his last penny. 

4. While he was resting on a pile of stones a man in a wagon 
drove up and offered to take him the rest of the way. 

5. When Dick reached the city he could do nothing but walk 
about the streets and look into the shop windows, He wassa 
country boy and did not know what co do in such a noisy place. 

6. When night came, he sat down to rest on the steps of a 
large house and soon fell asleep. The owner of the house found 
him there and woke him up. 

7. When Dick told the man how poor he was, the man gave 
him work in his house. He had to run errands, to clean the sil- 
ver, to bring in coal and wood and to help the cook. 

8. But his troubles were not over. The cook scolded him, no 
matter how well he did his work, and sometimes she whipp d 
him. 

9. He had to sleep in the garret, where the rats and mice ran 
about all night. A kind woman, hearing this, gave him a cat 
and he and the cat soon became fast friends. 

10, But the cook treated him so badly that at last he took his 
cat and his bundle and went away. He thought he would leave 
London. 

11, While he sat, resting, just outside the city, the church bells 
began to ring. They seemed to say, “ Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London.” 

12. Now, the Lord Mayor is not pers he king, but he is a very 
great man, and Dick thought to be Lord Mayor of London would 
be a fine thing; so he went back to his master’s house. 

13. Dick’s master sent a ship to Africa with a great many 
things for sale. All the servants sent something on the ship to 
seli. Dick sent his cat, because he had nothing else. 

14. Dick was very lonely without his cat, but at last some very 
good news came. A king in Africa, who could not eat his din- 
ner in peace for the rats and mice, had bought the cat for a great 
deal of money. 

15. fhe money was brought safely home to Dick and he was 
no longer a poor boy. His master took care of his money for 
him, buying more ships with it. 

16. Dick was now able to exchange his work for study, and he 
grew up as much of a gentleman as his master, and married 
his master’s daughter. 

17. Strangest cf all, what the church bell had said came true. 
Dick Whittington became Lord Mayor of London. 

[We have divided the story to adapt it to quite young children, It may 
require still further adaptation for the very youngest, If one paragraph a 
day is taught and its subject matter elaborated in the number, reading, ob- 
ject, and language lessons, the story may be made exceedingly profitable. 
It is a fit subject for any primary grade. A good daily plan is for the 


teacher to read from the beginning, including a new paragraph ; have the 
new part told and retold and finally have the entire story told to the point 


reached. } 
> 


A short time ago I discontinued THE INSTITUTE and ordered 
THE JOURNAL. I have received a few copies and am weil 
pleased with the paper. JENNIE ANDERSON. 

Unionville, Mo. 
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Naming of the Days. III. 


WEDNESDAY. 


By MARGARET J. CopD. 


In taking up the Scandinavian legends, a wealth of poetic thought opens 
out before us from which we may gather treasures for the children under our 
charge. 


A slight sketch of the northern land, its climate and its people, and all 
the pictures the teacher and the pupils can procure will add much to the 
interest of such lessons. 


Those of the teachers, who have seen the Viking ship now at Chicago, 
may tell its story—while those, who have heard Wagner’s musical rendering 
of the great Norse epic, will, 1 am sure, have impressions vivid enough to 
lift the work out of the dull routine of the school-room, and make it real to 
the children, ° 


These stories from the far-off childhood of the world, may all be told in 
the simplest language, suited to the little ones who cling about our knees, 
or enlarged and broadened as the class may require; only never lose the 
poetic thought, the pathetic touch, the moral, which lies deeper than words, 
in all these old time Sagas. 


This moral need not be forcibly dragged out and administered in regula- 
tion doses to the children; they understand through the very tones of 
the teacher’s voice, much that they have not learned to express—as the little 
child feels what love is from the look in its mother's face. 


For these talks upon the days of the week, skilful questioning will draw 
a good deal of information from the children, They may readily be led to 
perceive how easily Odin’s day, or Woden’s day, was changed to Wednesday 
and the following little story, or something similar, may be told to them 
for oral or written reproductions, 


THE EYES OF ODIN. 


Long, long ago, when the world was young, people thought 
strange thoughts and told strange stories. 

In the far north country—the land of the midnight sun—(ex- 
plain) they called the all-knowing Father Odin or Woden and 
they told this story about him. 

Woden thought the best of all things was knowledge and he 
asked the two ravens who sat on his shoulders, where he might 
obtain this precious thing. Hugin and Munin were the names 
of these ravens. We call them Thought and Memory. They 
were very wise and old and they whispered in Woden’s ear all 
the secrets of the world. 

“O, Woden,” said Munin, the wise raven, ‘‘ You must drink of 
the pure waters of the well of knowledge; then, you will be 
wise and know all things.” 

After that the raven told him where to go to find this wonderful 
well and Woden traveled far, far away, till he came where he 
could see the bubbling waters. The giant Mimer sat by the well. 

* Give me a drink of the water,” said Woden. 

“T may not gzve,” said Mimer. ‘ You must pay the price.” 

Then the giant told Woden that, if he would give the sight of 
ene of his eyes, he might drink as much as he would. 

Knowledge is so precious that Woden was willing to pay what- 
ever was asked, so he gave the sight of one eye. This eye grew 
dim and we call it the moon; the other remained blazing with 
brightness and we call it the sun. 

Now, when we speak of Wednesday, we may think of these 
people, who lived so long ago and told these stories of Woden’s 
eyes—and of how they were willing to give all things for knowl- 
edge. 


ia 
How Beaver Stole Fire From the Pines. 


AN INDIAN STORY. 


By ALICE KRACKOWIZER. 


Once, before there were any people in the world, the animals 
and trees moved about and talked just like the human beings. 

The pines had the secret of fire. None could get it from them. 
At length an unusually cold winter came, and the animals were 
in danger of freezing to death ; the beaver then hit upon a plain. 


In Idaho, on the Grande Ronde river, the pines were to hold 
acouncil. They had built a great fire and posted sentinels to 
keep off all intruders: But the beaver had hidden under the 
bank near the fire, before the sentinels were posted. 

Soon a live coal rolled down the bank; the beaver seized it 
and ran off; he was obliged to dodge ccnsiderably to evade the 
pursuing pines; the river followed in his footsteps; hence its 
crooked, winding course. 

After pursuing a while, most of the pines grew tired and 
halted at the river bank, where they remain to this day ina dense 
mass. Some went farther and are now scattered at intervals. 
One cedar alone kept on until it got to the top of the hill where it 
could see the beaver. The chase was a long one for the cedar 
stands all by itself at the very place where it stopped its pursuit. 

The cedar saw the beaver give fire to the willows, then to the 
birches and then to some other kinds of wood. Since then all 
who have fire have gotten it from these particular woods, because 
they will give it up when rubbed together. 
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Mineralogy. 


1. Put a piece of chalk into a glass of strong vinegar. Notice 
that bubbles of air (gas) are escaping f.om the chalk and rising to 
the surface of the liquid. 

Stir with a stick and watch result. 
sugar would in water. 

Put into the vinegar a little piece of common limestone or mar- 
ble. Notice effect and compare with that upon the chalk. They 
are quite the same. 

2. Put into the vinegar a lump of clay. But little gas will be 
given off. The clay will soften and spread on the bottom of the 
glass, but will not dissolve. 

Do the same with a fiznt pebble, or an agate marble that some 
_ may have, and observe that the vinegar has no effect upcn 
them. 

3. For a few cents the teacher can procure at any drug store a 
little sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol). 

Take an ordinary school pointer or better a glass rod, and care- 
fully drop a little of the acid upon the chalk, marble, or lime 
stone. The gasis discharged much more quickly than before 
(effervescence). 

Practical lesson:—Do not drop the juice of fruits upon marble, 
as the acid is quite sure to leave a stain. 

4. Drop some of the acid upon the clay, pebble, and agate. 
There is no apparent effect. 

5. What have we discovered from these simple experiments ? 

First, that some stones dissolve and in doing so give off gas. 

Second, that some stones do not dissolve in acids. 

The first are called calcareous stones and the second silicious 
stones. (It is not necessary to give their names.) 

6. Notice the difference in the hardness of the two kinds of 
stone. Youcan easily scratch the calcareous (lime) stones, but 
the silicious (flint) stones are very hard. Let teacher also strike 
a spark from the flint with the back of a jackknife. Tell pupils 
about the old-fashioned flint-lock muskets, and how in olden times 
before matches were invented the flint was used in kindling fires. 

7. If the teacher is interested in tracing the growth of our lan- 
guage it will not be very difficult to call attention casually to the 
following: 

In Latin, ca/x means Zéme (notice how much it sounds like 
chalk), and sz/ex means fizn/. From these two old words we get 
our reasons for thus naming these two general kinds of stones. 


> 
Lesson Plan on Germination. 


IST. LESSON.—Give each child a seed to examine. 
The Morning Glory Seed. 


Once.upon a time there was a lady who kept a little seed baby 
ina box. Poor baby! it didn’t have any chance to grow, shut up 
in a box. However, the little thing was soon going to show the 
world what it could do, for one spring day the lady opened the 
box, saw the baby, and said, “‘ Why, I had forgotten all about you. 
I must take you out and plant you in my flower bed.” So, first 
she made the bed, just as mama does when she puts the baby 
to sleep. 

This lady raked the little bed over, took out the hard rocks, and 
dropped the littie seed baby in. 

Then she covered it up with a brown blanket, and left it to the 
tender care of old nurse Nature, who loves these tiny things. 

(Draw this picture on the board and let children point out seed 
baby, bed, and brown blanket.) 

Now nurse Nature has two kind friends who help her with the 
babies, so she told them all about this one. I wonder who knows 
who these two friends are? Yes, the rain-drops fell on the little 
bed and made it soft, and Mr. Sun came and smiled so sweetly on 
the baby that the little thing thought it was time to kick out his 
feet and wiggle his toes. 

(Draw this picture on board.) 

What name shall we give to the baby’s feet. We will write 
the word roots on the board. Next, the baby sat right up in bed, 
pushed himself out of his clothes and reached out his arms to the 
sun. Look atour baby now. (Draw this picture.) 

But all this time he had kept his fists doubled up, as if he wanted 
to fight, but now he is going to spread them wide open. 

What name shall we give to our baby’s hands? (Write the 
word leaves on board under roots.) 

Look at your wrists. What do you call those little lines in your 
wrists? Now see if you can find any veins m the leaves. What 
use are the veins to the leaves? Just the same use as your veins 
are. They carry sap to feed the baby, just as the blood feeds 
you. In these leaves are breathing holes, like our lungs, busy 
all the time taking in air. 

Now our baby has feet, body, hands, veins ; or, in other words, 
roots, stems, leaves, and veins. (Let one of the children point all 
the points out.) 1 wonder who knows how he will look when he 
grows to bea man? Draw the picture on your slates. 


The chalk has dissolved as 
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2ND. LESSON. The Squash Seed. 

Let chiidren examine the seed. 

Who can tell a story about Mr. Squash Seed? Bring out the 
parts of seed. Compare with morning-glory seed. How do the 
leaves change as the seedling grows? Let children draw the 
different stages of growth. 

3D. LESSON. The Bean Seed. 

Let children examine the seed. 

Bring out the parts. Let children describe the growth. Com- 
pare with seed studied before the bean. How do the first pair of 
leaves change as they grow? How many leaves are there at each 
stem? Compare them with first pair. 

4TH. LESSON. The Pea, 


Present object. What are the parts of the seed. Compare 
with seed studied before. How does it differ in growth from the 
bean? What have all these four seeds we have studied in com- 
mon? Let children answer this question on their slates. Write 
a story abou: the pea seed and bring it to the class to-morrow. We 
will see whose will be best. 


STH. LESSON. Corn, 


Present the seed. What are the parts of the seed? Compare 
these parts with morning glory, bean, and pea. Where is the 
food stored ? Who can tell a story about a corn seed-baby? 
Write me a story on your slates. —Ex. 


ca 
How Peter Piper Found Bylow Land. 


By JENNIE L, CHILDs, 


Once upon a time there were no names like north, east, south, and 
west for the points of compass. Peter Piper wanted to go from Ban- 
bury Cross to Bylow Land one day, and he had a very hard time 
finding out how to go. Nobody could tell him so that he could 
understand. 

a he went to the Old Woman who sweeps Cobwebs out 
of the Sky. She told him to walk about a mile toward Gotham, 
then to turn and walk a little way past the house of the Man who 
scratched out both his Eyes, then to turn and walk another mile 
on the road that goes to Bo-Peep’s house. 

But Peter Piper did not know how to reach all these places, 
and he began to cry, for he was sure he could never find Bylow 
Land that way. Then Mother Nature said, “It’s high time my 
little people had some names for things. Hereafter | am going 
to call the place in front of you north ; behind you, south ; your 
right hand, east, and your left hand west.” 

When Peter Piper heard that he went again to the Old Woman 
who sweeps Cobwebs out of the Sky, The old lady said, “ If 
you follow my instructions carefully, Peter Piper, you will reach 
Bylow Land in a very short time. Walk south toward Gotham 
for a mile, then turn to the east and you will come to the house 
of the Man who scratched out both his Eyes. You can’t miss it, 
for there are a great many bramble bushes about it, which you 
cannot help seeing. When you reach it turn to the north and 
walk a mile toward Bo-Peep’s house, and you will come to By- 
low Land.” 

Little Peter thanked the old woman very politely and ran briskly 
off on the road to Gotham. When he reached the corner by the 
brambleman’s house, he turned to the right and found the house 
very easily. Then he started to turn again toward the north, but 
he remembered that north was directly in front of him, so he de- 
cided that he did not have to turn at all, and he kept straight on. 

Peter Piper walked a long way without seeing any signs of By- 
low Land, and he began to feel very tired. By and by he met 
Little Boy Blue. “ Please, Boy Blue,” said tired little Peter, “is 
this the way to Bo-Peep’s house, and am I almost to Bylow 
Land?” But Boy Blue only laughed, and said, “ Bo-Peep’s 
house? No, indeed! Bo Peep lives away over there,” and he 
pointed away off ever so far. 

Then poor little Peter began to cry, he was so very tired and 
hungry, and it was growing so: dark. Just then along came 
Mother Nature and the Old Woman who sweeps Cobwebs out of 
the Sky, on their way home from Mother Hubbard's house. 
“Dear me! here’s little Peter Piper!” exclaimed Mother Nature. 
“Why are you crying, my child?” “Oh, I can’t find Bylow 
Land, and I am so tired, and I want my supper,” sobbed Peter 
Piper. “I went just as you told me to, and it isn’t Bylow Land 
at all, and I’m all turned round.” 

“ Well, Well!” said Mother Nature, “‘ this will not do, I shall 
have to put my wits to work.” So she thought a long time, and 
at last she said, ““ Where did the sun set to-night, little Peter 
Piper? We will call the place where the sun sets west, and 
where it rises east. Do you see that big bright star over there? 
We will call that north, over there, and opposite the north star 
shall be south. To-morrow morning bright and early, come to 
the Old Woman, and she will tell you once more how to go to 
Bylow Land.” 

So little Peter ran home, ate his bowl of bread and milk, and 
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went to bed. The next morning when the sun rose Peter Piper 
went once more to the Old Woman, and then started off toward 
Gotham. This time he found out that north and east did not 
turn around whenever he did, but stayed in the same place, so in 
a very short time he came to a broad, sunny meadow where ever 
so many little children were playing, and this was Bylow Land. 

And this is how we always know how to find north, east, south, 
and west. 

¥ 


The Bones. I. 


SOME EASY AND USEFUL DEVICES FOR TEACHING THEM. 
By FRANK O. PAYNE, 


It is a fully determined principle that there is no way to teach 
things so well as to use the things themselves in the class-room. 
This principle is well established in the teaching of physics and 
chemistry. Itis no less applicable to physiology and kindred 
subjects. ‘ 

How much more does a child know of the ¢urdinal bone, after 
he has seen one and noted its convolutions! How much more 
intelligent his knowledge of a joint when he has himself put one 
together ! 

The memorizing of long lists of bones, the classifying of various 
species of joints is all very well when it follows the observation 
of the things memorized. But when taught as is usually the 
case, purely from the text, it results in a most confusing and evan- 
escent impression on the pupil’s mind. Asa simple means for 
bone and joint study, and as a useful bit of apparatus in any school 
the following suggestions are offered : 

Procure some fowl's feet. These are easily obtained from city 
butcher or boarding-house cook, or farmer's wife. 

I. If you care to give a lesson on the feet, do so, calling atten- 
tion to scales, their shape, size, color; the nails; the shape and 
positions of toes. Pull the cords at the upper end, showing that 
these cords extend to the toes and move them, This will furnish 
material for a lesson on the tendons. 

II. Place the feet ina pan, cover with water and boil for some 
time. Give each foot thus boiled to a pupil or let two pupils work 





Chie Ken 


together. If the feet are well cooked the flesh is easily removed, 
Tell the pupils to clean the bones carefully, laying each bone by 
its mate, when cleaned. Place the bones on a card or board to 
dry. When dry have the pupils arrange them in their order. 
Bring out the fact that each bone /i/s its neighbor at the joint. 
No other bone will fit exactly. Notice that the bones are grooved 
at the joints so as to permit motion in ¢wo directions only. This 
is therefore called a hinge joint. F 

III. Lastly, use glue or strong mucilage and have the pupils 
fasten the bones in position. Glue the foot to a card or block; 
have it signed by the pupil as a souvenir of the work. Older pu- 
pils can bore the bones and wire them. 

IV. A very practical way of securing the greatest benefit of the 
greatest number and having pupils of one class help another, is to 
have the older pupils make awls, bore bones, and have the younger 
pupils use them for dusy work. 

(1) Zo make the awis: Select some coarse needles about two 
inches long. Lay a piece, of flat iron or any smooth iron on the 
lap. Heat the needle point red hot in an alcohol lamp or other 
flame. Hit the needle while red hot with a hammer. This will 
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flatten the end or point like a chisel. 
The heating has removed the temper. Re-temper by heating to 
redness and plunging in cold water. Have the boys whittle out 
handles and set the school-made awls into them. 

(2) Bore the bones from end toend like beads. 

(3) For busy work, give a child the bones of a foot which has 
previously been bored, and give him also needle and thread or 
piece of fine wire. Ask him to string the bones and make a 
chicken’s foot of them. Feet, and wings of all manner of animals 
may be used in like manner. 


Use the flat-iron as an anvil. 


¥ 
Physical Training. 


PROGRAM OF EXERCISES IN BROOKLYN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(Teachers accustomed to giving exercises in physical culture will find 
much suggestion in this first series of exercises from the Brooklyn course. 
Teachers ignorant of physical training as a science will be likely to make 
many mistakes in carrying out this program. They had better wait for the 
more fully explained course which we intend to give later.) 


LESSON I, 
Posttion—Hands on Hips. 


1. Arm extension forward right—Begin ! 1, 2 
alternate 8, both 8. 

NOTE :—Falms in. 

2. Arm extension side right—Begin ! 1, 2. 
NOTE :—Palms down, 

3. Step position forward right—Begin! 1, 2. 8-8-8. 

4. Step position side right—Begin! 1,2. 8-8-8. 

5. Step position forward right, both arms forward—Begin ! 1, 


Right 8, left 8, 


8-8-8-8. 


6. Step position side right, both arms side—Begin! 1, 2. 


. 


7. Arms circle over head, trunk forward bend—Begin! 1, 2, 
3,4. Four times. 
NOTE :—Arms circle, 1\—bend, 2—up, 3—hands on hips, 4. 
8. Breathing—arms folded behind, inhale through nostrils, 
exhale through mouth. 
9. Marching. . Mark time-—mark ! 
Ready—halt ! 
Forward—march! 
Fancy step—Tap, tap, step. 


LESSON II. PRIMARY. 
Hands on hips—Place ! 


1, Arm extension upward right—Begin! 1, 2. $-8-8-8, 
Arms folded behind—Place / 
2, Head bending—side right—Begin! 1,2. 4-4-4-4. 


Hands on hips--Place ! 
3. Raise on toes—Begin! 1-2-8. 
4. Arms circle over head trunk forward bend—Begin! 1, 2, 

3, 4 twice. * 
5. Breathing—Begin ! 
NOTE :—Same as Lesson I. 
POSITION! 

6. Marching—same as Lesson I. 

LESSON III. 
Stretching to precede every lesson. 

Hands on hips--Place ! 


PRIMARY, 


1. Arm extension upward, right—Begin! 1, 2. 8-8-8-8. 

2. Raise on toes both arms sile—Begin! 1,2. 4-4-4-4. 
Arms folded behind—Place ! 

3. Head bending—side—right—-Begin ! 1, 2. 4-4-4-4. 


4. Feet close and open— Begin! 1-2—8. 
Hands on hips—Place! 
5. Trunk bending, side, right—Begin ! 1, 2, 8-8-8. 
Arms folded behind—Pilace ! 
6. Breathing--Begin ! 
POSITION ! 
7. Marching—facing ! 
To the right—face! 
To the left—face! 
PUBLIC SCHOOL DOCUMENT NO. 7—1893-4. 
LESSON IV. PRIMARY. 


Hands on hips—Place! 
1. Arm extension forward and side alternately, right— Begin ! 
I; 2,3, 4. Right 8, left 8, both 8, 
2. Rise on toes both arms upward—Begin! 1,2. 8. 
Arms folded behind—Place / 
3. Head bending side right—Begin! 1,2. 8-8. 
4. Feet close and open—Begin! 1,2. 16, 
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Hands on hips—Place ! 
5. Trunk bending side right—Begin! 1, 2. 8-8. 
6. Arms circle over head, trunk forward bend—Begin! 1, 2, 
3,4. Twice. 
Arms folded behind—Place ! 
7. Breathing—Begin ! 
POSITION ! 
8. Marching, Facings. 
Follow step—Begin ! 
PUBLIC SCHOOL DOCUMENT No. 8—1893-4. 
LESSON V, PRIMARY. 


Hands on hips—Place ! 
1. Arm extension forward and upward alternately, right—Be- 
gin! Right 8, left 8, both 8. 
2. Step position forward and side alternately, right—Begin ! 


Arms folded behind—Place ! 
3. Head turning, right—Begin! 1. 2. 4, 4, 4. 
Hands on hips-—Place ! 
4. Rise on toes, both arms side—Begin! 8. 
5. Trunk bending side, right—Begin! 8-8-8. 
_ 6. Arms circle over head, trunk forward bend—Begin ! 
times. 


Four 


Arms folded behind—Place ! 
7- Breathing—-Begin ! 
POSITION ! 
8. Marching. Facings. 
Follow step--Begin ! 
PUBLIC SCHOOL DOCUMENT NO. 9— 1893-4. 
LESSON VI. PRIMARY. 


Hands on hips-——Place ! 

1. Arm extension forward and side alternately, right---Begin ! 
8-8. 

2. Step position forward and side alternately, right—Begin! 
8-8. 

3. Arm extension and step position forward and side alter- 
nately, right—Begin! 8-8. 

Arms folded behind—Place ! 
4. Head turning side, right—-Begin! 8-8. 
POSITION. 


. Shoulders up and down—Begin! 8. 
Hands on hips—Place ! 

6. Rise on toes—Begin! 16. 
7. Trunk bending side, right—Begin! 8-8-8. 

Arms folded behind—Place ! 
8. Breathing—Begin ! 

Nore :—Inhaling and exhaling through the nostrils. 

g. Marching. Facings. 
Tap, tap, step with clapping—Begin! 


¥ 


Errata. 
(PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for October.) 


Page 313—“ An Extract,” line 1: prepare should be propose. 

Page 316—“ Myths of the Sun and Moon ””"—paragraph 2, line 
3: “avoid” should be avaz/. 

Page 319—“ Primary Occupations,” paragraph 2, line 3 : ‘* Copy 
from the board” refers to cut, mistakenly separated from it by 
two lines of print. ony 

Page 320—“ Figs. 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7,” etc., attached to certain of 
the cuts, are misleading. They have no relation to the article 


NOVEMBER. 


ve 


Page 421—Naming of the days,—ninth line. Zwes not being 
written as the abreviation of Tuesday, should have had no period. 

Page 418—A Phonic Story Chart, seventh paragraph of story, 
fourth line. k k k should have been « « «. 

Page 429—Directions for folding boat should have contained 
after the word “ Open” (first line) the direction, Fo/d diagonal 2. 


¥ 


Flossie is six years old.—* Mama,” she asked one day, “if I 
get married will I have to have a husband like Pa?” “ Yes, 
replied the mother, with an amused smile. “ And if I don't get 
married will I have to be an old maid like Aunt Kate?” “ Yes. 
“ Mama,”—after a pause—‘‘it’s a tough world for us women, 
ain't it?” 
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The Grube Method. 


By Miss JULIA A. WHITE. 
(See Pedagogical Article.) 


Certain steps are fullowed in the development of each number. 
Let us look at them for a moment. 
1, The pure number. 
2. Measurement. 
3. Rapid work. 
4. Combining. 
5. The applied number. 
First the development of the pure number. 
example, the number twelve: 


Let us take, for 


10 = X = ten. 
2 = II =two. 
12 = XII = twelve. 

I would place ten dots to indicate the first ten. The Roman 
numeral for ten is X and we spell ten thus—ten. 

Here the child has before him the four different ways in which 
we may represent ten. Now we are ready for our number. | 
have two units in the second ten which are represented in the 
same four ways. 

Now we find that one ten and two form a new number whose 
name is twelve. 

We find that twelve is in the second ten, that in the number 
twelve there is one full ten and two units, and that the second ten 
lacks eight of being full. 

Of course the teacher does not tell these things to the class, 
but leads them to discover them for themselves. It must be re- 
membered that the child has mastered the numbers to twelve, so 
all this knowledge helps him now, for it is one continual review. 
They use every day all the knowledge they have. This is a very 
important point to remember in connection with the method. 

We have now developed the pure number, so the child knows 
it by sight, and are ready for the second step, measurement. 
There are two like numbers that make twelve. Children quickly 
see them. They are six and six. Now we proceed to form a 
measurement table, and notice the logical order of it, always the 
same, 


( 64+6=12 
6 | 6x 212 
6 412—6= 6 

}12+6=> 2 


{ 6 = } of 12. 
_ Do not for a moment think that these tables aze written down 
in this way before the class. No indeed! 

We start with the two sixes at the side, then call for the first 
story, and how eager children are to give it. Then the second 
story is called for and so on, and the child knows so thoroughly 
the logical order that he would never dream of giving the third 
or fourth story for the second. Notice one more thing about the 
second story, it is TWO SIXES, NOT SIX TWOS, for we are meas- 
uring by séx and not by /2wo, and it is of the utmost importance 
that we keep all these facts in sight or we will soon find the 
work lose all its attractions by being done in a slovenly manner. 
Look for a moment at the number six. What two like numbers 
make six? Yes three and three. Then what four like numbers 
make twelve? Four threes are twelve. 


${ St3t3t+ S23 
3.1 444 == 12 
3 1 12—3—3-—3= 3 
3 | 12-3 = 4 
3 = } of 12. 


If four threes make twelve what then ? 


Why three fours must 
make twelve. 


4 ( 44+44+4=22 


4 143 =12 
4 112—4—4=4 
12—4 = 3 

4 = jof 12. 


So we might measure by two, but let us look at some number 
not a factor of twelve. How many fives do we find in twelve ? 
Two fives and two make twelve, so we measure by five thus— 


5 ( $+54+2=12 


§ | §x24+2=12 
2412—5—5= 2 
|} 125 == 2 (2) 
rt 5 = 7 of 12. 


Let us now look at the third step, rapid work. Much of this 


is oral, but the following will serve as illustration : 
6x 2—2—5+1x3+3+6=? 
4X 3-2+2—4+6+2=? 
gofi2+5—3+2+7—3=? 


12+64+1x2+2—2-x 3? 
2x( )=12 
12—5 =? 
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sof12=? 
12—( )=7 

Now we come to the fourth step, combining. We might ask 
such questions as these : 

Twelve is the double of what number ? 

Of what number is twelve two fold ? 

What part of twelve is six? 

Twelve is three fold of what number ? 

What two like and one unlike numbers make twelve ? 

One-half of twelve is the double of what number? 

We have now reached one of the most important steps, the 
fifth, the applied number and we find twelve a broad field for 
concrete problems, for whenever a number is reached where 
tables of denominate numbers in whole or in part may be em- 
ployed, be sure and use them, and if possible with the assistance 
of the measures put into the hands of the child, letting him find 
the relations for himself. In the number twelve we teach the 
twelve inches in a foot. Twelve months in a year. Twelve 
things in a dozen and so on. 

If a boy earns twelve dollars a month how much does he earn 
per week? 

If a.milkman leaves twelve quarts of milk at a bakery how 
many gallons does he leave ? 

John takes a dime and a two-cent piece to the store and buys 
four lead pencils at two cents each and a sponge for three cents, 
how much money has he left ? 

Of course much more time would be spent before the num- 
ber is thoroughly mastered, but these steps are mere sugges- 
tions. 

Is there not much difficulty experienced in teaching the signs 
+,—, etc., to small children? I hear some one ask. W hy 
should there be ? 

A child learns many things much more difficult. 1 should 
never tell him that the erect cross is called plus and then tell him 
what it means, but from the first | should use the signs as 
freely as I do the figures. If wedo not make them hard to the 
child he will never dreams of sucha thing. The sign of division 
is the hardest for him, but if he thoroughly understands that 
4-2 simply means how many /wes can | find in four, the diffi- 
culty soon melts away. 

Another may ask how long are we to use objects in the devel- 
opment of numbers? Grube suggests discarding objects at the 
number szx, while some Germans do away with them after four, 
but as soon as the child is familiat with the method, and can 
grasp the idea without the visible object before him, the objects 
should be abandoned, but blocks should be at hand to be used 
in removing doubt in the child's mind when a point is not per- 
fectly clear. 

Po 


Second Year Number. 


It has been stated that the best eye for number cannot recog- 
nize more than seven in a group. Eight is seen as two fours ; 
nine as three threes or as five and four. It is a question whether 
even seven is not seen as four and three, or as two threes and one. 

While concepts of the smaller numbers should be fixed with 
great clearness and permanency in the minds of children, so that 
a year is not too much to spend on the first ten and their “ con- 
tents ;” and while the facts in the first hundred should be ascer- 
tained by experiment and firmly lodged in the memory, there is 
still a good deal of value in discursive work in number. It is a 
mistake to confine all the number operations to four because the 
child is studying four. The mazn work should be in four, in 
search of distinct ideas, but at the same time, vague ideas of 
much larger numbers may be encouraged. 

Likewise, in the second year, while the contents of twenty are 
being so well mastered as to be on instant call and to exist in the 
pupils’ mind as real knowledge (not sing-song) a very great 
amount of familiarity may be gained with numbers far beyond 
twenty. 

Pupils in this grade, whether taught in school or not, know how 
to add by ones, tens, and fives to one hundred. Experimenting 
with counters will show that six added to 16, 26, 36, 46, etc., will 
give a 2 in units’ place, just as it does when added to itself. Further 
experiment may be encouraged until the principle is quite well 
understood. Then, for busy work, the children may construct 
such tables as the following : 


7 and 6 = 13 6 and 7 = 13 
17 and 6 = 23 16 and 7 = 23 
27 and 6 = 33 26 and 7 = 33 
37 and 6 = 43 36 and 7 = 43 
47 and 6 = 53 46 and 7 = 53 
57 and 6 = 63 56 and 7 = 63 
67 and 6 = 73 66 and 7 = 73 
77 and 6 = 83 76 and 7 = 83 
87 and 6 = 93 86 and 7 = 93 


Sufficient practice in this will establish all the additions within 
one hundred. The third year may train to quickness in recol- 
lecting these combinations. 
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The Language of Number. 1V. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM. 


During the fifth month of school there should be constant re- 
view of the facts that have been developed in connection with the 
groups ome fo ten, and constant application of these material facts 
in every way possible. Constant variety in the clothing of the 
thought should be the aim ofthe teacher, else these facts will be 
but “dry bones” to the average child. Constant presentation, 
constant application, endless diversity of expression should be 
the rule which should govern every teacher, but particularly in the 
lowest grade. It is safe to say that if the child of average abil- 
ity does not get a firm mental grasp of number during these early 
lessons that he will be “ crippled” during the subsequent work of 
the grades above, where so much depends upon the deczmal rela- 
tion of numbers in connection with numbers from one /o ten. 

As supplementary work to the “ Aids to Number ” (D.C. 
Heath & Co.), cards for the children can be arranged with simi- 
lar gioupings by means of Mrs. Hailmann’s gummed paper dots, 
costing 15 cents per package of one thousand. If the children 
have been trained to make the application of the facts in any 
practical question through reference to the “ Aids to Number,” 
or the domino groups upon the board, there will be little diffi- 
culty in training the class to take a step in advance and make 
their own practical quest‘ons, crude, at first, but gradually shaping 
themselves into finished sentences as their grasp of “ the language 
of number ” becomes firmer. 

Example: Furnish each child with cards similar to these, made 
by mounting the “‘ gummed paper dots ” upon small manilla paper 
oblongs, size, two by three inches. 
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On the reverse side of each card paste small illustrations cut 
from old catalogues, etc., which shall be suggestive to the child 
as objects to talk about. 


ee ©, 





At first it will be suffi- 
cient work for the child 
to make little statements 
as, “Five pears and four 
pears are nine pears,” 
“Five apples and four 











PEAR APPLE apples are nine apples,” 

: etc. Later he can be en- 

couraged to create con- 

©) dD ditions as to time, place, 

etc., as, “ There are five 

pears on the ground and 

PEACH tat four on the lower limb 

of atree. There are nine pairs in all.” ‘ There were nine apples 


on a plate, four of them were green, the rest were red apples. 
Four apples were red,” etc. 

As_ gradually these 
facts become, by con- 
stant presentation, fixed 
in the memory, there 
can be introduced more 
and more variety to the 
lessons, one child fram- 
ing the question from 
the card he holds, while 
some child volunteers EP 
the answer. The dom- 
ino groups or the “Aids 
to Number” should be MUG GuP 
at hand for reference in case a mistake is made, or, if the teacher 
should deem it best to confine to the class the correctness of the 
answer. Various ways will suggest themselves to teachers as 
they work with their several classes; it is useless to describe 
methods which are not elastic, for classes vary in character quite 
as generally as individual children vary; and just as each child 
must become a special object of study to the progressive teacher, 
so each class must needs become the pivot upon which all her 
thought turns as she works out her methods according to their 
needs or from the inspiration and enthusiasm awakened as she 
feels the work growing under her hands. 

While constantly reviewing and fixing the facts in number, the 

rovident teacher will be looking to the dim future, as she famil- 
larizes her class with the symbols for the groups ome ¢o ten, and 
teaches the correct formation of the figures in conn¢ction with 
the penmanship lessons, as I have indicated in a previous article ; 
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but “busy work” with figures had best be postponed until much 
later in the year, although good work can be done by the class 
working with the teach- 
er, in anticipation of the 
time when she can give 
out ** busy work ”’ exer- 
cises and feel sure that 
the work will be intelli- 
gently done. A favorite 
lesson with children in 
learning to express work 
with figures is one with 
— The teacher 
as a large circular pin- 
ball of the size of a tea 
plate with ten good sized 
shawl pins; each child 
is provided with an ordi- " : 
nary pin-ball with ten pins with good sized heads. At the direc- 
tion of the teacher the children, imitating her work raise, for ex- 
ample, four pins and five pins from the pin ball, and watch care- 
5 pins 

fully as she writes the expression + 4 





or mine pins, are 


pins 

raised, and the class imitating the teacher, push down four 
pins, and watch her as she writes the expression . 

9 pins 

—s 

5 pins ; 
After the lesson has been brought to a close a lesson in copying 
insures intelligent “busy work ;” later in the year little exam- 
ples can be placed upon the board for each child to work out 
upon the pin-ball, viz. : ; 

4pins, 7 pins, 3 pins, 7 pins. 
+3 —a +4 <<. 
pins pins pins ins : 

It is better to teach the vertical arrangement before the horizon- 
tal, as the former will be of most service to the child when he 
takes the next step, the addition of Aree groups, which is the pre- 
liminary step to the addition of columns. 
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Later the horizontal arrangement can be given, when, in the 
upper grades, more variety is desirable in connection with the 
all necessary review and drill with figures in new processes. Dur- 
ing this month addztzon of objects should be continued from the 
ball frame; it is well, at first, to confine the groups to those 
already known, and to add but a single additional object. 

The child then adds “ 7Aree and ¢wo are five and one are szx.” 
This is simply to give him new expressions while training the eye 
tosee the groups; in the meantime, from the domino groups and 
“ Aids to Number” encourage the child to ¢e// at a glance the 
result of putting any two groups together. ; 

The child, tooking at the board, touches with the pointer the 
lower group, then sweeps the pointer over the board giving the 
result, as, “‘ Four, nine,” or, “‘ Seven, ten.” When he has taken 
this step he is prepared to take the next step from the ball frame, 
viz., “ Three, six, seven,” or, “ three, seven, eight,” etc. This 
step of giving only the resu/t, is a most important one towards 
rapid and correct addition of columns. 


¥ 


Beginning Classification, 
. Write the names of four quadrupeds that may be seen every 


a. 
® 
—as 


OEY Ny 


With what is each covered ? 

What was each doing when you saw it? 
What use has man for each ? 

. What is the young of each called ? 

. Write a composition on question three ? 


¥ 


School-Room Tools and Materials. 


Clay, sticks, tablets, pencil and paper, colored paper, heavy 
manilla paper and cardboard, tools for modeling aud cutting, 
mucilage, scissors. 
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How I Teach Form and Drawing. 


By ARTFUL JANE. 

First, 1 am a pretty good whittler, and I 
keep a sharp jackknife at hand. 

Second, I visit schools whenever I can and 
pick up what ideas I can where they have 
full fledged systems for doing things and 
plenty of “store” material. 

I visited a school a few years ago where the 
Prang system was laboriously followed. I 
don’t flatter myself that I carried off the 
whole system in my noddle, but I saw that 
the pupils were led, through a study of the 
type solids to see these forms wherever they ~ 
went and whatever they looked at, andthat ° 
these forms were thus thoroughly taught as 
lying at the foundation of observation and 
drawing. 

I thought 1 could apply this thought in a 
general way myself and give my pupils a gen- 
eral intelligence upon the subject, if 1 couldn't 
make artists of them. So I set to work to 
gather my material. 

An old wooden ball with the paint sand- 
papered off anda child’s letter block (also , 
sand-papered) became my sphere and cube. I cut my cylinder 
from an old broom-stick. Other lengttis of the broom-handle I 


a a 


whittled and sand papered into a square prism and a triangular 
prism. The cone, square pyramid, and triangular pyramid, I 
made of cardboard. 

These forms I ranged along the top of the blackboard, in full 
view of the school. 

The first morning I directed the attention of the school to them 
and asked how many. (Eight.) To my next question, How 
many are somewhat alike ? some of my older pupils answered by 
indicating the two prisms. I said: 

Yes, I think I know what you mean. You mean these two 
prisms (taking them down and writing the word frzsms on the 
board). But where do you see any likeness between them ? 

By closer and closer questioning, | got them to say that the 
long sides were oblongs and that in each case the opposite ends 
matched, though in one case they were triangles and in the other 
case squares (l had taught something of plane forms). I then 
and there taught /rzangular prism and square prism, writing 
the words, 

A boy said the triangular prism was like the pig iron they used 
down at the foundry, and a girl said that if her six sided lead 
pencil hadn’t so many sides it would be like the square prism. I 
told her that was a prism, too (a hexagonal prism) and encour- 
aged the children to think of other things that were like the tri- 
angular and square prisms. 



































Then I gave out the papier-maché which, I had made after a 
receipt in an old JOURNAL and they made square and triangular 
prisms for themselves. While these lay drying before them, they 
drew them at the top of their pads and wrote a two-page compo- 
sition, telling all they remembered of :he talk and how they man- 
aged the molding. ‘The little ones just wrote under one drawing 
“square prism” and under the other “triangular prism” and 
then copied several times from the blackboard, the sentence, “ Z 
made two prisms.” 

The next day we had a similar lesson on the two pyramids. I 
showed a picture of the Egyptian pyramids and told them that 
they were the tombs of ancient kings. 

Each day we discussed and described as well as we could a 
new form and applied it by pointing out objects of that form in 
the School-room, or naming similar objects at home or out of 
doors until all had received this first light study. 

As the children drew from their own models I would pass 
around among them making suggestions, etc. For instance, un- 
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less an artist wants to be literal he corrects imperfections in his 
model, and so, where the lines of. their moldings were not quite 
true, they made special effort with the corresponding lines in their 
drawings. 

As an additional help and stimulant, I would step to the board 
and sketch, saying, “ Robert sees his forms in these positions, 
Louisa sees hers in these,” etc. I found that this emboldened 
them greatly and added much to the interest. 

When this first series of talks was concluded, we began an- 
other, searching all the pictures we could procure large enough 





for the whole school to study them at once, for objects having 
these forms. Each talk would finally center upon something that 
it would be nice to sketch and write about, and an illustrated 
composition would follow. 

Before this was attempted, I would put the picture away, be- 
cause I value much the effort that the mind makes to sketch an 
object when no representation of the object is in sight. I always 
adapted this work to the little ones, as in the first lesson, al- 
though all took the same subject. This was one lesson that I 


could give to my en- 
tire school at once, 
and all were equally 
interested. 

We varied the work 
from pictures by 
bringing in objects to 
represent the type 
forms, grouping them 
and sketching from 
nature. We wrote 
under each group 
“conical objects,” 
“spherical objects,” 
etc. No compositions 
were written in con- 
nection with these 
studies. 
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‘Later, we contented ourselves with sketching for this purpose 
and that, mainly to illustrate compositions and referring 
freely, as occasion served, in all our studies to these type forms 
and using this language of form in all our descriptions of objects ; 
whether oral or written. 

[The above is a very helpful article for teachers of district schools. It is 
printed in THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL because it also indicates to the 
primary teacher how very simply she may apply the essentials of the most 
progressive systems for teaching form and drawing. In teaching the forms, 
it would have been better on some accounts to have taken them up in the fol- 
lowing order: Sphere, cube, cylinder, square prism, triangular prism, cone, 
square pyramid, triangular pyramid. 


¥ 


A Christmas Suggestion. 


By IpA H. ADAMS. 


A teacher reviewing the events of the day was struck by the 
thought that her scholars’ minds, full of the coming Christmas, 
dwelt mainly upon the hope of getting this or that desired object. 
“ How can I make them feel the ‘more blessedness’ of giving?” 
she thought. ‘‘ What can they give, and to whom? They have 
no money, and I have little to spare.” 

“Love will find a way,” and so will thought, if brought to 
bear ; our teacher proved it. Her way will be briefly sketched to 
show what may be done again, because it has been done more 
than once. 

“Your fathers and mothers do everything they can for you. 
What can you do to show your love and appreciation for all their 
kindness. How can you help to make your brothers and sisters 
glad that Christmas comes once a year? Let us think, children. 
Can you keep a secret?” “Yes’m!” was the delighted reply, 
of course. 

“Each of you write this note to your mother for me and I will 
sign it.” 

pu mother: May I stay half an hour after school fora 
few days in order to help carry out a plan for Christmas which 
ts to be a secret for a while. 

Then did that teacher supply herself with old cardboard boxes 
and bits of ribbon and bright pieces from her mother’s never fail- 
ing piece bag, with needles and pins and thread and a box of 
cheap thimbles. Each happy little girl cut out two circles of 
cardboard of a half dollar size, covered them neatly with her 
own chosen color from the supply of pieces, oversewed them to- 
gether and stuck pins all around the edge. What a convenient 
case for father to carry in his pocket! priceless, because it is the 
work of his little daughter’s unaccustomed fingers. 

Large sheets of blotting paper our teacher found, it is never ex- 
pensive, and rolls of baby ribbon at a low price, because it was 
not all silk, but bright and dainty, pleasing to the eye. Each boy 
selected a sheet of blotting paper, cut it into pieces of six by eight 
inches, punched two holes near the top through which he tied the 
ribbon he liked best, and he had a gift for papa also. If the toil 
of measuring, cutting, and tying had been seen by the tather, he 
would have felt the simple gift had cost much. 

Next came the brothers and sisters. Not all had older sisters, 
but those who had made a charming photograph holder of tinted 
cardboard. Two pieces, 9” x 14", were gummed together through 
the center and around three sides, one piece having had two 
spaces, each a little smaller than a cabinet photograph, cut out 
of the center of each half. How carefully our boys and girls 
punched holes an inch apart down the two ends, so that the nar- 
row ribbon may be laced over the edges! ho. delicately a light 
line was made with a sharp knife through the center of each piece, 
so that they may be easily bent like a twofold screen and how 
daintily they handle the delicate color that no finger marks mar 
the pretty gift ! 

If the big brother shaves, two rounds of tinted paper, with as 
many circles of newspaper between as little fingers can cut, may 
be tied together with some of the baby ribbon, holes being 
punched through all the circles for that purpose. A picture pasted 
on the outer cover will add to the attractiveness and also to the 
child’s pleasure in making the shaving case. 

A little sister is pleased with a paper box made by her brother 
or sister in the well known kindergarten way, but filled by the 
teacher with pure Christmas candy. 

A little brother gets a dissected picture. It was a bright colored 
card, perhaps, or a picture from a magazine. It is mounted on 
cardboard ; lines are so drawn that no face shall be cut into two 
parts; then the scissors follow the lines. Any boy or girl can 
make this readily, and for more than one younger brother or sis- 
ter, if the family is large. 

Another brother may be glad to have a bag ready for the mar- 
bles he is sure to have when the season comes. The piece bag 
will give his sister the material, and her own willing fingers will do 
the work of making. 

The babies. There seems to be one in every family ; soft balls 
must be made for them by the sisters. Again the piece bag and 
the thimbles, now reinforced by cotton wool. Can little girls cut 
out four pieces of silk or woolen cloth, shaped like a quartered 
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orange, sew them neatly together, stuffing in cotton wool before 
the last seam is closed? Indeed they can, but the flushed faces 
and bright eyes testify that it is labor, though a labor of love. 
Hammer and tacks, a rod and some bells, and more of the narrow 
ribbon for the boys to make a plaything for baby. Take all our 
colors of ribbon, how many havewe? Four. A very goodnum- 
ber indeed. Now cut off different lengths from each; one eigr t 
inches, one ten, one twelve, and one fourteen. String a bell on 
each ribbon, double the ribbon (the bell will fall to the middle); 
sew the eight ends together and tack to the top of a short stick. 
Result. A gay little toy, and brother made it for baby. 

Once the children made needle-books for the mothers and 
bunches of lamp-lighters for the fathers. Small calendars pasted 
to the tinted cardboard and the baby ribbon drawn through holes 
for a loop to hang them up by are easily made. 

Several pen-wipers, eyeglass-wipers, and watch cases may be 
made from aten-cent piece of chamois, as each requires but a 
small bit; neatly button-holed about the edges, tied with the 
useful ribbon, they make acceptable gifts, and can be fashioned 
by unskilful fingers. 

Bags for spools or buttons can be easily made at school, and 
doubtless other articles will suggest themselves to the teacher 
who may care to try this plan. 

On the last day of school before Christmas the children wrote 
in their very best style on a slip of paper, 7 made this for you, 
and pinned it to each little gift, which was neatly wrapped in 
white paper, tied with colored twine and proudly labeled. The 
boy who was one of a large family excited the envy of the little 
girl who was an only child, by the goodly pile of Christmas things 
he had to give away. She would gladly have spent as much 
time and work to have so much at last. But each and all had 
something, however simple, for every member,of the family, and 
the tired teacher felt it was worth all it had cost of time and 
trouble to have her children take a real part in a Christmas jov. 


ia 
A Primary Writing Lesson. 


(REPORTED ) 


The teacher had made her blackboard preparation at recess, 
It consisted of blue lines like those in the children’s sentence 
books, alternately two light and two heavy, crossed by a vertical 
red line four inches from the left side of the board and another 
three inches to the right of the first one. The vertical lines were 
numbered at the top 1 and 2. The spaces between the heavy 
horizontal lines were numbered down the side of the blackboard, 
a, 2, 9, ete. ‘ 

The boys were supplied with books, whose ruling and num- 
bering were like that described, pens and ink. The material lay 
in its place on the desks, and the class sat with hands behind. 
Taking a piece of white chalk the teacher stepped to the board. 

Teacher—We are going to write the sentence, Where are the 
Jire-fly's wings, papa? What are we going to write? What is 
the first word? What is the first letter ? 

Boys—Capital w. 

7.— Where shall I place the chalk ? 

B.—Near where the second red line crosses the first base line. 

7T.—Describe while I wr.te, and then I will describe while you 
write. 

#B.—Left curve up three spaces, right curve down to base line 
left curve up three spaces, main slant down to base line, feather 
mark up two spaces. Base line. Right curve up three spaces, 
main slant down to base line, left curve up one space, main slant 
down, right curve up one space, left curve down one space, right 
curve up a little more than one space, neck and shoulder main 
slant down, right curve up one space, left curve down, right,curve 
up. 

P T.—What have | written? 
B.—The word Where! 
7.—Writing position! Pens! Ink! Place Pens! 1 will de- 

scribe while you write. (The teacher repeated the above de- 

scription while the class wrote in time with her talking.) Wipe 
pens! Lay them down! Face blackboard! What is our sen- 
tence? What is the next word? How shall I write it? 

B.—Chalk to base line. Left curve way over, back and down 
up and join, down, up a little more than one space, neck and 
shoulder, down, right curve up, left curve down, up to head line. 

7.—What have I written? It isa short word. What is the 
next? Dictate it, please. ; 

B.—Chalk to base line. Right curve up two spaces, main 
slant down to basé line, rightcurve up three spaces, main slant 
down to base line, left curve up one space, main slant down, 
right curve up up one space left curve down, right curve to head 
line. Cross in the middle of the space. 

T.—What word is it? Position! Pensj Ink! Place forthe 
word are. (The teaches described the word, gave the order 
“ Place for the word ¢Ae,” and described that.) Wipe! Down! 
Blackboard! Repeat sentence. Next word? Describe, just 
telling me how far to go this time. 
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&.—Base line. Up three, down five, turn to the right, up two, 
cross on base line, up to head line, down, up a little more than 
one space, neck and shoulder, down, up one, down, up to head 
line. Hyphen in the middle of the space, dot in the line above 
Base line. Up three, down five, turn to right, up two, cross 
at base line, up three, down three, up one, down one, up one, 
down three, up three. Apostrophe in space above. Base line 
Up a little more than one space, double curve down, back and up 
to head line. 

(The teacher described while the boys wrote. Then the boys 
described the word wzngs while she wrote.) 

B.—Left curve up ome, main slant down one, right curve up 
one, main siant down one, right curve up one, horizontal curve 
main slant down one, right and left curve up one, main slant 
down, left curve uD one, main slant down one, right and left, 
curve a long way over, back and down, up and join, down three 
spaces, up a little past the head line, double curve down, back 
and up to head line, comma on base line, dot inthe line above. 

(This was written in books to the teacher's dictation, while she 
walked about the class, correcting false positions, etc. Then she 
wrote the last word to class dictation.) 

B.—Red line No. 1, Base line No. 2. Up two spaces, down 
three and a half, base line, up one, down one, up one, and ‘way 
over, back and down, vp and join, down, up two spaces, etc. 
Period on base line. 

(In the absence of sentence books, pad paper, properly ruled, 
can be used and the children can margin and number it them- 


selves. The sentence was taken from an observation lesson.) 
¥ 
Primary Occupations. IV. 
By N. B. F. 


Alter the square inch has been taught in the class, the children 
should draw it many times on slate or paper. The square inch 
tablet is used to test the accuracy of the drawing, but not to draw 
around. 

Children may draw pictures-of the pint and quart measures. 
The drawings must of necessity be smaller than the originals, but 
care should be taken to keep the correct proportions. 

Perforated cards may be marked with designs suggested in the 
form study, for children to sew over with coarse colored thread. 

A review of number combinations may be well supplemented at 
the seats by the copying and completing of many combinations on 
cards prepared by the teacher ; as,— 


SOO and Q) © are—. 
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The Lilliputian. 


This little monthly magazine for the tots can be obtained by 
the dozen for distribution to pupils by teachers who find it 
adapted to their grade for supplementary reading. Second 
year and advanced first year pupils ought to read it easily. All chil- 
dren “able to read at all are delighted with it. This Christmas 
number will be found especially charming to them. Superin- 
tendents are ordering THE LILLIPUTIAN by the hundred. 


. 
Our Story Pictures. 


I. 

What is Santa Claus doing? What has he to work with? 
(Glue-pot, scissors, needles and pins, paint-brushes, etc.) What 
will he do with the doll? How will he get to the little girl's 
house? 


2. 

After finishing the doll, what else did Santa Claus do to it ? 
(Dressed it.) To whom did he give it? How old is the little 
girl? Whatis hername? Where does she live? Do you think 
she has any brothers and sisters? Whaet did Santa Claus bring 
them? Tell the whole story. 


¥ 
How I Keep My Plans. 


I tried the book and the pad but f und both inconvenient, Can- 
celed exercises in a book take up space and make so many more 
leaves to turn over; and destroyed ideas torn from a pad are 
sometimes wanted again. 

I find my system of cards free from all inconveniences. I have 
two sets, one of which contains general plans and the other 
special. After school is dismissed, when all the material is put 
away, the pencils sharpened, etc., and my monitors have left me, 
I sit down to plan for future work. 

Certain ideas have occurred to me during the day and I jot 
them down first (on cards) so as not to lose sight of them. Then 
1 go through my cards bearing general plans and collect the 
points that belong to to-morrow’s work. These I elaborate each 
upon aseparate card. (Some of my general plans present a skel- 
eton of the term’s work in the regular branches and some give 
outlines of work that 1 have imposed upon myself, for the sake of 
harmonizing that of the curriculum, and meeting the children’s 
needs more sympathetically than our “ iron-bound system ” could 
do of itself.) 

Then I turn over my special-plan cards. These bear the out- 
lines of lessons to be given “‘ when their time comes ;” hints as to 
devices that might come in at any time.; ideas to be used in con- 
nection with certain subjects, etc. One is covered on both sides 
with a list of the different forms of exercises by which I secure 
all-round and varied work in arithmetic. A bunch contain suc- 
cessive exercises in. physical culture. Many bear dates, on or 
about which they are likely to prove useful, and references to 
back numbers of THE PRIMARY JOURNAL and THE INSTITUTE, 
or to the few books that | find available in my work. I examine 
those whose dates are near and accept or discard them for to- 

morrow’s work,according as they fit or don’t 








* * are ‘ 


Children may cut out pictures from cards, books, or papers and 
and thus become more expert with the scissors. 
_ The children may draw circles, squares, oblongs, and straight 
lines and divide them into halves, fourths, or thirds when these 
fractions have been taught. 
The names of the colors should be written many times, till they 
can be written without a copy. 
The teacher may sketch simple pictures on cards and write 
several stories about them to be copied by the children. 
When the children are able to read in books they may write in 
script the stories they see printed in their books. 
_ The teacher may write on the board, ‘‘ This is asquare,” “ This 
isacircle,” ‘This is a vertical line,” etc., for the children to 
copy’and place at the end of each the picture named. 
he more advanced children may write any little stories they 
are able to recall without a copy. 
_Draw on paper squares, triangles, circles, and oblongs of suffi- 
cient size for children to cut out and write on each form its name. 
Give simple suggestive pictures, which may be collected from 
books and papers, for children to write little stories about. To 
aid them in this work, it is well to have on the board some of the 
more common words in their vocabulary for reference. 





less 
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fit. If these notes are not clear, or further 

suggestion or pictorial illustration is needed, 
- I hunt up the references, 

I prepare the material required for the 
next day’s program and jot down on a spare 
card anything I shall need to bring from home. Then I bunch 
my cards for to-morrow in the order in which I mean to take up 
the exercises and confine with a little clamp. On the following 
day I “work by the card,” removing each from the bunch as I use 
it so as to expose the next. 

If a teachers’ meeting or other important engagement takes 
my afternoon I hasten to school half an hour earlier the next 
morning to make my plan. This is not so satisfactory, often 
compelling me to postpone work that cannot be prepared at such 
short notice. 

I should pursue essentially this plan, even if I had a fixed _ 
gram. Fortunately, 1 haven't. | can take any exercise I like, 
any hour of any day that I like. This freedom is delightful, and 
does no harm with my system, because this daily glance over all 
the work keeps me reminded of all its departments, so that noth- 
ing is neglected ; and my continual effort to ¢each through inter- 
est keeps me from pro.onging any exercise unduly. 

My plan is one that can be adopted by any teacher, and I 
feel like urging a trial of it, because ¢¢ helps me to enjoy my work, 


» 


I highly value EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 
Worcester, Mass. Supt. A. P. MORBLE. 
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Christmas Exercise. 


By A. S. WEBBER. 


(Fourteen pupils are required. The letters forming “ Merry 
Chrisimas” should be made large and covered with something 
zn color contrasting with what they are to be placed against. 
The children enter from opposite sides of the room, each hold- 
ing with both hands one of the letters behind him. Those from 
one side, being taller, step behind the others. These carry the 
letters of the word “ Merry.”) 


All.—We wish to show by what we do 
How glad we are you're here, 
And so we'll build a wish fer you, 
And make it very clear. 
If you don’t guess it when we're through, 
It will be, Oh, so queer. 


ist, Pupzl,—tI start this with M, but then 
That stands for merry and for men, 
And stands for very many things 
That Santa Claus on Christmas brings. 


(As No.1 recites, he brings his letter to view and holds it 
against his forehead. The others imitate in turn.) 


2nd, Pupil.—My part is but the letter E, 
It stands for each and every, 
And means the wish is wished for all, 
Or else it is no wish at all. 


3rd. Pupil.—My part is R, a letter old, 
It stands for either round or rolled. 
Our wish, you see, we'll pass around, 
Whereever people can be found. 


4th. Pupil— Another R I'll quickly bring, 
Mine’s for religion, not for ring. 
It stands you see for all that’s good 
Or has been since the world has stood. 


5¢h. Pupil—t'll add my part of this wish here, 
It stands for yearning or for year. 
Who does not yearly yearn to see 
Just what their Christmas gifts will be ? 


_ (This completes the word “ Merry.” The shorter children, 
zn front, now follow with the word Christmas, As each recites, 
he produces his letter and holds it against hts breast.) 

















6th. Pupil.—My part is C, a crown we'll call, 
It stands for Christ, and we know all 
That Christmas is His birthday dear, 
The day we long for all the year. 








7th, Pupil.—My part is H, it stands, you know, 
For highest, hope, and Heaven ; so 
Its fittest place is next to C. 
In that I think we'll all agree. 


8th, Pupil._—My part is R ; not like the last, 
It stands for romp and for repast ; 
These both will come on Christmas day, 
When books and work seem far away. 













9th. Pupil.—And mine is I, a letter thin, 
That stands for ice, and ink, and in. 
The ice and snow help St. Nick here, 
And ink helps mark each present clear. 









10th, Pupil,—This letter S must grace-the lot, 
It stands for sun and shine and spot 
Sunshine will help our Christmas cheer 
And leave no spot to interfere. 















117k. Pupil._—My part is this wide spreading T, 
It stands for twilight, time, and tea, 
And makes us wonder what’s in store 
At twilight time a few days more. 


12¢h. Pupil.—I'll add an M on this long line, 
It stands for mother as well as mine, 
And somehow mothers know or guess 
About our gifts before the rest. 


137k. Pupil_—My part is A, a letter small. 
It stands for and, or ask, or all. 
We ask you take our wish with you, 
And to you all may it come true. 


14th. Pupil_—My part is S, ’tho rather late, 
It stands for sun and also state. 
Our wish I know to you is plain, 
We wish it, friends, with might and main, 


All,--Now we'll sing a song, that you 
May know we wish together ; 
That our wish will sure come true 
No matter what’s the weather, 
But first we'll toss a kiss to you 
As light as any feather. 


(All throw a kiss with right hand while holding letter with 
left. In throwing the kiss each should take a step forward on 
right foot, throw chin forward, bend body lightly toward the 
audience and smile.) 


SONG: (Air: “ Marching through Georgia.”) 


Stand up now together and we'll sing a Christmas song, 
Sing it with a spirit that will start the joy along, 

Sing it as we'll only sing while we are young and strong, 
While we are merry at Christmas. 


Chorus.— 
Sing hey! Sing hey! for Christmas time is here, 
Sirg hey ! Sing hey! it comes but once a year ; 
So we hang our stockings and forget none far and near, 
While we are merry at Christmas. 


(While the interlude is being played the two lines march in 
opposite directions once around stage and back to positrons. 
Left hand holds letter in place ; right hand swings at side.) 


How we children shouted when we heard the joyful sound, 

How we all will chatter when our Christmas gifts are found, 

How green Christmas trees keep growing in the frozen 
ground, 

Ere we are merry at Christmas.—-Chorus. 


Interlude and marching. Right hand on right shoulder.) 


Yes and there are older folks who'll’ weep with joyful tears, 

When our gifts and games will bring them thoughts of 
other years, 

Surely they will join our laugh and help us with our cheers, 

When we are merry at Christmas.—Chorus. 


(Interlude and marching. Right hand on shoulder of pupil 
in front.) 


So we wish a merry day for Christmas and its train, _ 
Wish the same to every one from mountains to the main, 
Sadness all should banish or our efforts are in vain, 
While we are merry at Christmas.—Chorus. 

(Softly singing “la, la, la,” while piano continues accom~- 
paniment, pupils march in two lines, as before, the shorter line 
describing the inner circle, and leave stage at opposite sides, as 
they entered. Singing softens in halls and ceases at close of 
strain. Thes time, the right hand may be held above the head, 
the arm describing a graceful curve.) 
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The Mistaken Stockings. 


A DIALOGUE FOR 3 BOYS AND 2 GIRLS. 
By Mary A. GEIST. 


Scene.—A room decorated with holly; mantelpiece, with four stockings hang- 
ing from it; an easy-chair, several other — and a table. 

Chara -ters.—Santa Claus, a large boy, with false beard, a long cloak, and fur 
cap. Elsie, a girl of eight. Ethel, a gu of nine. Tom, a little fellow of four, 
and Harold, eleven years old. Santa Claus carries a bag stuffed full of ar ything 
to fill space at bottom and having the necessary articles on top. 

Ethel. (Comes in and sits down at the table, puts her elbows 
on tt, and yawns.—Oh, dear, how long it is to wait for Santa 
Claus! Well, I guess I'll put my initial on my stocking, so he 
won't make a mistake. (Walks to the mantelpiece, takes down 
one of the stockings, and pins a big letter Eon it. Walks out.) 

Enter Tom.—Oh, dear, I wish Santy Taus would tome now ! 
I feel so lonesome. (Climbs into the easy chair and falls 
asleep.) 

Elsie. (Walks in and sees Tom asleep.)—What adarling! I 
suppose he is dreaming about Santa Claus. 1 wonder what he'll 
bring me. Perhaps he can’t tell which stocking is mine. Guess 
I'll let him now. (Takes down a stocking and pins on an E.) 
There now, no mistake for me! (Wa/dks out.) 

(Whistling ts heard in the hall, and Harold walks in with 
his hands in his pockets.) Ain't | big? Hello! Tom asleep 
so early, and on Christmas eve, too. Get up! (shaking Tom) | 
say, Tom-— 

Tom (waking up). —Is that you, Santy Taus? (catching sight 
of Harold.) Oh, it’s only Harold. 

Harold,—Yes, that’s who it is. Come, let’s go out of here, or 
we'll keep away Santa. (Both walk out.) 

(Enter Santa Claus with a large bag on his shoulder.) Ha, 
ha, ha! So they've cleared the road forme. (Simks down into 
the easy chair, and opens bag.) Well, let’s look at these stock- 
ings. ( Walks to them. ) E? I suppose that stands for Edward. 
Well, I'll see what 1 can do for you. (Takes a pair of horse 
reins out of sack, and puts it into the stocking.) Here are two 
oranges and some candy (puts them in and takes another stock- 
ing). E again! Why, this house seems made up of E’s. I 
guess that stands for Emil, Well, Emil, you shall have a trum- 
pet, and an orange, and some sweets (puts them in). 1 guess 
the girls are bashful, for they've no letters on their stockings. 
(Puts in a doll and orange in one, and a set of dishes in the 
other.) 1 hope that will suit (¢ées up hts bag and walks out). 
(Enter Harold and Ethel.) 

Harold.—\'m so giad it’s morning at last ! 

Ethel—So am 1. Oh, he’s been here, he’s been here! 
cing around.) 


(Dan- 
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Harold.—So he has. Hurrah for Santa Claus! (£nter Elsze 
and Tom. All run to fire-place.) 

Tom.—Has Santy Taus been here ? 

Elsie.—Yes, so they say. 

Ethel. (Takes down her stocking and takes out horse reins.) 
Why, Santa must have made a mistake. 

dste. (Takes down her stocking and finds trumpet.) Well, 
I déclare, after putting my initial on, too, to make sure! 

Ethel (both compare stockings).— Did you put E on too? 

Elste—Yes, you don’t mean to say you did? (Both burst out 
laughing, and stare at the boys who have found a doll and a 
set of dishes in theirs. All laugh.) 

Harold.—Well, Santa Claus must have had his mind on some- 
thing else when he made such a mistake as this. 

Tom.—Can I have the reins? I want to play horse with 
Fido. 

Ethel (handing him reins). Yes, you may, and Harold can 
take Elsie’s trumpet. Which will you have, Elsie, the doll or the 
dishes ? 

Elsie.—The doll, if you don’t mind, 

Ethel._—Well, I'll be satisfied with the dishes. 
change.) 

Ethel.—Now let's go and show them to papa and mama. 
Oh, yes, and we'll tell them about Santa’s mistake, (They al? 
take thetr presents, and walk out. Harold blowing his trum- 


pet.) 
7 


A New Year’s Exercise. 
By K. AMIEE. 


(For twelve children.) 

Each child is to have the letter which he is to represent, written 
in§clear, large type on a piece of pasteboard. 

"The child with the first letter, should enter, say his line and 
walk to the front of room; when a// are in line and “ Happy New 
Year” is spelt by the line made by the children, they may ail recite 
the little verse about the New Year, and then march to their 


(General ex- 


places. 
Ist child. How heartily, we welcome you, 
2nd And beg both large and small, 
3rd“ Please join us in our song so true, 
4th “ Pray join us, one and all. 
m= * Your friend, the “ Old Year,” leaves to-night, 
6th “ No matter what we say. 
7th “ Ere he departs it is but right, 
8th =“ We thank him for his stay, 
gh * Yes. dear “ Old Year,” you're sad and still, 








CHRISTMAS DAY IS COMING, 


Music by B, F. SOWERS. 
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4 lifts his head, And thinks of home and greeting; 
Christmas song To all mankind were sing-ing; 


crackling blaze, The win - ter fires are glow - ing; Then through the land a _ 


+ ic voice A pleas-ant song is 
To old and young, to ri and poor, The gen - tle voice is 
He ech - oes forth the mie of peace, The voice to him’ is 
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roth child. E’en too quickly time has gone; 
tith “ And now we ask that you all will 
i: Repeat our merry song. 


Ring, oh ring, the New Year bells, 
Upon the wintry air ; 

And as the wind with music swells 
Let peace reign everywhere. 


Santa Claus. 
l. 
Who comes in the night 
Without a light, 
And his visit does pay, 
In his own queer way ? 
To children dear, 
Both far and neer, 
He comes to call, 
On large and small. 
Il. 
Oh, Santa, now the season's here, 
That comes to us but once a year. 
Dear Santa, I should like to know 
Do you ever tired grow 
Of all the children large and small 
To whom you pay your year-y call ? 
IIL. 
Dear Santa, now a question too, 
That / would like to put to you. 
Will you listen if I tell 
The things that I would like so well ? 
A doll and carriage, hoop and ring, 
A birdie that can sweetly sing. 
If anything else you’d care to bring 
I’d think it just the very thing. 
IV. 
But Santa, I who am a boy, 
Care not for a baby toy; 
Could | be a soldier true 
I'd fight for the “‘ Red, White, and Blue.” 
If in your stock there’s anything 
Fit to a soldier boy to bring 
I would very happy be 
Should you leave the same, for me. 
All,—Oh, Santa, we do, one and all. 
Thank you for your yearly cail ; 
We only hope we may repay, 
“By doing our best, day after day. 
¥ 
The Seasons. 
By K. AIMEE. 
(For four children, Each child to be dressed appropriately.) 
I, Child carrying a spray of buds and blossoms in hand, soon 
ready to open. 
1. I am the Spring. and with me do bring, 
New life and. new joy, to everything. 
Il. Child dressed in light, airy, summer material holding a 
pretty bunch of fragrant flowers. 
2. 1 am the Summer, happiest of all, 
For flowers do bloom, wherever | call. 


III. Child carrying a small, almost bare branch of a tree ; afew 
leaves yet upon it. 
3. Yes, come, little leaves, come one and all, 
Now is the time, you all must /a//. 
IV. Child in warm garments be-sprinkled with some white 


material having the effect of snow. 
4. Winter I am, with its sleet and snow, 
My winds bring cold wherever they blow. 
Chorus.— What are the seasons, each year does bring ? 
Winter and Summer, Autumn and Spring. 


¥ 
Meeting of the New Year. 
By K. AMIEE. 
I go—I1 go—I go— 
I leave you at midnight; 
Through all the sleet and snow, 
I hasten with my might. 
Who is it,speaking thus to you ? 
The “ Old year,” bidding an adieu. 
I come— I come— | come— 
Through all the sleet and snow, 
I leave my mystic home, 
And to the earth. I go. 
Who is it, speaking thus to you ? 
The “ New Year,” wishing to be true. 


“* Old Year.” 


“ New Year.” 
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Editorial Notes. 





We publish this week two important articles on the Grube sys- 
tem of teaching number, One will be found in its appropriate de- 
partment under Primary Methods. The pedagogical article will 
be concluded next month, Much recent inquiry from subscribers 
has led to our giving this considerable space to the subject, and 
Miss White's presentation is excellent. ‘We commend the method 
to the very earnest study of those who have not already informed 
themselves with regard to it. 


The Brooks Alumnez of the kindergarten department, Teach- 
ers’ college, gave their annual tea party on Tuesday, Nov. 28, at 
the college, No. 9 University place, this city. A sale of fancy 
articles took place for the benefit of the Bryson kindergarten, for 
the partial support of which the alumnz are responsible. And 
so the good work goes on. 


A work that is sure to attract readers is the Outline of Peda- 
gogics, by Prof. W. Rein, director of the Pedagogical Seminary at 
Jena. Prof. Rein is known as the best expounder of the system 
of Herbart, and this small volume contains his statement of this 
system. It is one that every teacher should own and master, for 
the Herbartian method is sure to come more prominently into use. 
The price is only sixty-six cents, postpaid ; the volume is very neatly 
bound. Address E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York. 


We print a letter and its reply this week to which we call es- 
pecial attention, The subject is‘ Fiction vs. Lying.” The lesson 
referred to by our correspondent has been before attacked as 
earnestly and defended as sincerely. Between whiles, we have 
sought the opinion on this point of some very earnest and active 
educators who have pronounced the lesson #o/ pernicious, on the 
very ground taken by the objectors, that children are logical and 
know fun fromlying. We can conceive how, in the hands of “ soul- 
less imitators ”’ an atrocious literalism might take the place of the 
good-natured sarcasm in the teacher’s “Not at all!” but the 
readers of THE JOURNAL are not soulless imitators. They know 
that there is an ethical, a non-ethical, and an unethical way of 
giving most lessons and they never choose the unethical. The 
author of the criticised lesson contributes an article referring to 
the subject this week entitled “ Humor in the Classroom.” 

We are always glad to hear from our critics. Sometimes, they 
enable us to defend a truth, and sometimes they administer a 
wholesome correction which we recognize as just and are glad to 
accept. Let all our friends write to us be their impressions of 
THE JOURNAL and its contents, favorable or unfavorable, 


Two members of the school board of Worcester, Mass., give 
strong reasons why they stand by Supt. Marble in the Spy ot Nov. 
18 ; they address themselves to the Republicans, © It ought not to 
be a political matter; every one desirous of a high educational 
standing for Worcester should unite with the board. Certainly 
A. P. Marble is a man ot great ability as an educator; it is a pity 
he has not the strong upholding of his board, the superintendent 
must havetosucceed. But an angel could not satisfy some boards, 
it is no reproach to Mr. Marble that some of his board fail to see 
his merits. The opponents of Supt. Marble in the board appeared 
to have voted for Dr. J. M. Rice, the author of articles in the 
Forum, criticising the schools of general cities. This was done 
without Dr. Rice’s knowledge. The Southwestern /ournai 
of Education is wrong in stating that Dr. Rice made efforts to be 
elected there ; he is not in search of a situation. 


Here are some children’s answers that will interest the student 
of psychology. They are from the class-room of Miss Nellie L. 
Allen, Saco, Me. : 


Q.—How do we get sponges from the sea bottom ? 

A.—Lower down a string with a man on the end of it. 

Q.—What key is this piece of music written in, Tommy ? 

A.—Me fiat. 

Q.—What kind of measure and why? 

A,—Two-part measure because there are two-quart notes in a 
measure. 

Q.—What is a volcano ? 

A.—A mountain that squirts up smoke and melted ashes. 

Q.—What is a geyser spring ? : 

A. Astream of hot water coming up out of the ground, so 
hot that people sometimes fry eggs in it. 

Q.—What is an earthquake ? 

A.—When the earth jiggles. 

Q.—Spell glue. 


A.—S t-i-c-k. 

Q.—Name a spherical fruit. 

A.—A cracker. 

Q.—What does the skull of a man contain ? 
A,—Nothing. 


Q.—Where are your toe joints ? 
A.—In my boots. 
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Almon G. Merwin. 


Prin. Merwin has been in the service of the common school for 
nearly half a century. He began teaching in a little district school 
in Delaware county, N. Y., 1846, After eight years of experience 
in this and similar schools, he accepted a position in Suffolk, where 
he remained until 1867. Since then he has been teaching in Brook- 
lyn. After seven years of work ina small school he became 
principal of No. 24 grammar school in which he has directed the 
instruction ot as many as 2500 children at one time. In 1883 a 
branch building was erected to accommodate the number of 
children seeking admission. Some of the primary classes were 
removed to the new shelter under the principalship of Miss Emily 
J. Black. It was not long before the increased accommodation 
proved inadequate and another branch was organized in 1886 
under Mrs. Alice E. Field. This too was filled from the primary 
grades. When No. 24 again outgrew its building a handsome 
new school, No. 74. was built and fitted up for the grammar 
classes. The higher grades of the school were removed there, 
leaving an intermediate branch schooi in the old building under 
principal Jos. V. Witherbee. No. 74 became the main school. 
Since then another primary branch has been provided for. When 
this building 1s filled, Prin. Merwin will preside over the instruc- 
tion of 6500 children, the largest school family in the United 
States. 

In 1892 the University of the city of New York conferred the 
degree of doctor of pedagogy upon Prin, Merwin. He had joined 
the School of Pedagogy in that institution as a seeker after edu- 
cational truth in the school’s infant days and when it was not yet 
decided that degrees would be granted to its graduates. His 
counsel was one of the influences that helped the School of Peda- 
gogy to a secure footing and the profession of teaching to its first 
university recognition by learned degrees. 

In 1892 the Brooklyn institute organized a department of peda- 
gogy for the benefit of those who were sufficiently interested in 
professional advancement to help themselves and one another by 
the study and discussion of educational subjects. Prin. Merwin 
was given charge of the section on methods. Under his wise 
direction the section has made a very gratifying score in the short 
time of its existence. 

Dr. Merwin believes that the introduction of natural methods 
into the school-room will be a slow process, and that meantime we 
must do the best that can be done at this present time. The self- 
education of teachers is the main thing, and in this he has always 
assisted. He has discountenanced mechanical methods and en- 
couraged those that appealed to the spontaneous life of the child 
during his whole career as principal. In his opinion the dis- 
trict school offers a broader opportunity for the young teacher to 
study the art of teaching than any single class in a graded school. 


¥ 


President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, Worcester, re- 
cently spoke to the parents and teachers of Hartford, Conn., on 
“The Study of Children.” He explained that conscious life 
with infants begins with taste as evidenced by the first move- 
ments of the hands to the mouth. The senses of sight, smell and 
hearing are slow of development. There are periods of stagna- 
tion in growth, during which children are more liable to disease. 
The first symptoms of disease is the arrest of growth. The detail 
drudgery of school work should not be enforced during periods 
of rapid growth. Children should then be given masses of gen- 
eral impression ; new ideas to consider. Play power in children 


is the educative power. Without life to play there can be no true 
education, 
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Out of the thirteen American officers on the International Com- 
mittees of Award at the Chicago exposition, four were graduates 
of Wesleyan university. 


State Supt. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania was required by a law 
passed last winter to grant life certiticates to college graduates. 
As he found there were all sorts of colleges (one for example that 
gavethe degree of B.A. for 4 books of Virgil, 5 of Caeser, and 5 of 
Cicero) he decides that the college from whence the applicant has 
graduated must be invested by an- act of the legislature with 
the power to confer degrees, 


A number of well-known New York educators recently visited 
Toronto to make a study of the Ontario system of public instruc- 
tion, At the reception given in their honor Prin. Thomas Kirk- 
land, of the Toronto normal school, presided. Hon. G. W. Ross, 
the minister of education, spoke of the indebtedness of Canadians 
to the Americans for many new ideas. Distinguished American 
gentlemen had come over to Canada in a friendly spirit to learn 
what Ontario was doing in the. way of education. Though the 
gathering was under the auspices of the normal school, their vis- 
itors were being welcomed by university professors, and 8,000 
public school teachers. 

Other educators followed with words of welcome. Rev. J. R. 
Teefy, of St. Michael's college, spoke on behalf of the separate 
schools. He asked the visitors to study the system, and when they 
went back to the states to endeavor to have the same system 
adopted there. This system made it possible to unite education ar.d 
Christianity. In Ontario individual rights had been guaranteed, 
and Separate schools were maintained. Ontario in this particular 
stood out as an object lesson to the whole world. Dr, J. A. 
McLellan, M.A., LL. D., principal of the school of pedagogy, 
spoke of the Ontario system. The schools form a complete 
chain from the kindergarten system to the university, and no 
man, no matter what his scholastic attainments may be, is 
allowed to teach in Ontario without practical training. 

Inspector James L. Hughes, welcomed the visitors in the name 
of 653 teachers of Toronto, and 31,515 children. He said that 
Americans would do well to stand by one general system of 
public school education. 

Dr. E, A. Sheldon, of Oswego, said that he and his colleagues 
had come to carry away some of the good things of the Ontario 
educational system. If they could not get them in any other 
way, he would like the two’countries to unite. 

Dr. Milne, president of the Albany normal college, also spoke 
warmly of the schools of Ontario. 


¥ 
A Poem-Letter from Phillips Brooks. 


(On the P. and O. Steamship Vienna, near Suez, March 19th, 1883 ) 

LITTLE MISTRESS JOSEPHINE : 
Tell me, have you ever seen 
Children half as queer as these 
Babies from across the seas ? 
See their funny little fists, 
See the rings upon their wrists : 
One has very little clothes, 
One has jewels in her nose ; 
And they all have silver bangles 
On their little heathen ankles. 
In their ears are curious things, 
Round their necks are beads in strings, 
And they jingle as they walk, 
And they talk outlandish talk. 
One, you see, has hugged another, 
Playing she’s its little mother. 
One, who sits all lone and lorn, 
Has her head all shaved and shorn 
Do you want to know their names ? 
One is called Jeefungee Hames, 
One Buddhanda <Arrich Bas, 
One Teedundee Hanki Sas, 


Many such as these I saw 

In the streets of old Jeypore. 
They never seem to cry or laugh ; 
But, sober as the photograph, 
Squatted in the great bazars, 
While the Hindus, their mamas, 
Quarreled long about the price 

Of their little mess of rice : 

And then, when the fight was done, 
Every mother, one by one 

Up her patient child would whip, 
Set it straddling on her hip, 

And trot off, all crook’d and bent, 
To some hole where, well content, 
Hers and baby’s days are spent. 
Aren’t you glad then, little queen, 
That your name is J hine ? 
That you live in Springfield, or 
Not, at least, in old Jeypore? 
That your Christian parents are 
John and Hattie, Pa and Ma ? 
That you've an entire nose, 

And no rings upon your toes ? 
Ina word, that Hat and you 

Do not have to be Hindu ? 

But I thought you'd like to see 
What these little heathen be ; 
And give welcome to these three 
From your loving uncle P, 
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Vermont State Teachers’ Association. 

The Vermont teachers have been doing some solid work at 
their recent convention. Prin. A, H. Campbell, of Johnson, pre- 
sided. The subject of his opening address was “‘ The Personal- 
itiy ofthe Teacher.” Pres. Campbell made his remarks interest- 
ing and forcible by citing examples from the history of education 
to illustrate the silent force of the influence ef the teacher's per- 
sonality on the inner life of the pupils. Thomas Arnold, who 
occupies the place in history because of his strong ethical per- 
sonality, came in for a just share of attention. 

Miss Cora B, Whitney, of Bennington, spoke on “ Reading 
for Information in the Second Year in School,” laying particular 
stress on the importance of choosing subjects for the reading les- 
sons that will arouse and develop the interest of the little learners. 

Prof. David M. Kelsey, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., spoke upon 
“The Distinctive Idea in Music.” If we can find space an ab- 
stract of this paper will be presented in a later number of THE 
JOURNAL. Supt. Thomas M., Balliett, of Springfield, Mass., de- 
livered a splendid address on “ The Psychology of Manual Train- 
ing.” A full report of it will be given to our readers in the peda- 
gogical columns of THE JOURNAL, Prin. W. E. Ranger, of 
Lyndon Center, read a paper on “Civics.” He took the stand- 
point of Herbart, who divided ethics into two branches, viz., pol- 
itics and pedagogy ; thus giving to the word civics its full, broad 
meaning, including social ethics, civil polity, economics, history, 
and principles of international law. Prin. Ranger, in closing, 
sketched a course of instruction in civil government for the com- 
mon schools, Supt. E. J. Colcord, of Rutland, followed with a 
paper on“ Aims in Teaching American History.” He also gave evi- 
dence of being heartily in sympathy with the Herbartian philos- 
ophy. The central thought of his paper was that history should 
not be taught for the mere acquisition of facts but to educate the 
child, ‘The American people,” he said, “‘ have not yet woke up 
to the importance of their own history. *** There is no history 
that supplies so many grand examples of manhood. and self-sac- 
rifice as our own. *** We want to impress upon the young 
people that they live in a nation worthy of their best thought and 
action at all times.” 

“The German Method of Primary Numbers” was the subject 
of a fine paper by Miss Julia A. White, of Bennington, of which 
an abstract is given in the “ School-Room” of the present num- 
ber of THE JOURNAL, 

Major A B. Valentine, the Bennington manufacturer, spoke on 
“Public Instruction from a Business Standpoint.” His views are 
interesting as coming from an intelligent business man, and indi- 
cating how the public judges the results of school work. Here 
are a few points from his paper : 


‘*It is notorious that those who have spent years in professional pursuits, 
either as teachers, theologians, physicians, or lawyers, seem to be unfitted 
for pursuits outside their calling, and make very poor and generally unsuc- 
cessful business men when they leave their professions and enter the whirl, 
bustle, and competition of business life. Is there not a suggestion in this 
fact that the teacher may frequently glide into ruts and lack that trend 
which is needed to guide the boy’s studies while in school in that practical 
direction which will enable him to earn his living ? Are you not liable to 
forget that the object of public school instruction is not alone intellectual 
culture, but also to make the future citizen self-supporting and well- 
equipped to enter the contest of ‘ the survival of the fittest ’ ? 

I should take issue with those who claim public school instruction to be 
simply the knowledge of how countries are bounded, rivers located, worlds 
move, or the mystery of logarithms, These are important, to be sure, but 
to my mind much greater importance attends instruction which shows ow 
to apply knowledge, and while knowledge is being acquired, how the practi- 
ca] mental discipline is also acquired which makes the boy the delight of the 
business man. 

I will state what a business man has a right to expect when he seeks a 
young man just from your grammar or high school to fill an important po- 
sition : 

First, fair penmanship and reasonable orthography. 

Second, ability to quickly learn how to properly express the wishes of his 
employer in business letters, 

Third, diligence, honesty, and interest in the success of the work he is ex- 
pected to perform, 

Fourth, quickness in figures, so far as relates to plain practical arithme- 
tic. 

Fifth, habits of neatness in dress, and manly deportment. 

Sixth, self-reliance and ability to state facts and opinions relating to his 
occupation, 

Seventh, the habit of close observation and a mind so disciplined that it 
is an absorbent, and retains what comes within its observation. 

* * * What place so suitable as the class to cultivate that most valuable 
of gifts, the gift of thought? How easy to lead the child to think on his 
feet, and to acquire habits of extemporaneous speaking while explaining his 
lesson or constructing a sentence at the blackboard ! Three minutes of such 
thinking and expression of thought is worth an hour of repeating what has 
been memorized, and indeed, the memorizing of lessons may be an actual 
damage unless the teacher has the tact tomake the student repeat his lessons 
by beginning at the end. I think memonzing of lessons should not be en- 
couraged and never required. 

* * * It is not enough that our children shouid Jearn the rules of gram- 
mar and be able to parse anything in Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the puzzle 
of our youth, for what schoolboy of forty years ago has not wrestled with 
‘*Satan, than whom none higher sat?’ They should be taught to write a 
a good letter or a readable newspaper article. 

* * * T fear that there are too many teachers who neglect to teach, even 
by example, such matters as courtesy, politeness, or the ordinary usages of 
society. Honesty and respect for authority, I fear, do not receive from the 
average teacher half as much attention as do the names of the worthless 
islands of the Pacific or the habits of their more worthless inhabitants.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Among those engaged for the Free Lectures this winter are the 
following: Seth Low, president of Columbia college ; Professor 
Felix Adler, of the Society for Ethical Culture; ex-Postmaster 
Gen. Thomas L, James, Professors J. K. Rees and Adolph Cohn, 
of Columbia college ; Hamilton W. Mabie, editor ef the Outlook ; 
Professor John B. McMaster of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Sidney Marsden Fuerst, Professors E. R. A. Seligman, 
T. J. Backus, of Packer institute; Dr. Thomas P. Hughes, 
David B. Sickles, Edward King, J. A. Goulden, Cephas Brainerd, 
Jr., “ Sergeant” Elias B. Dunn, the weather prophet; Mrs. Lena 
Louise Kleppisch, H. C. Carter, Dr. F. A. Lyons, Lysander 
Dickerman, James Bowie, Dr. E. W. Fisher; A.C. Maclay, Pro- 
fessor Charles Knapp, G. H. Payson, Clarence Pullen, and Prof. 
W. H. Goodyear. 

There was an attendance of 22,149 at the first season's lectures 
—January to April, 1889. Last season, from November, 1892. to 
April, 1893, there were 330 lectures ‘and an attendance of 130,830, 
It is expected that more than 150,000 auditors will attend the 
free lectures this season. 


The death of Rev. Chas. F. Deems, in this city last week, takes. 
away a man who was essentially a teacher ; he owed his force to the 
power lodged in him to brighten and.improve men. He was a pro- 
fessor in a college at the South, and entered the pulpit because 
he wanted a larger field. -His sermons were teaching talks ; he 
threw aside the methods usually pursued by preachers, and 
aimed to lift men on to higher platforms. ‘Seek the truth and 
follow it,” was a favorite phrase; what better motto to put over 
a school-room door? Almost his last words were “ My Faith 
holds out.”” A truly noble man! 


A reception was given Saturday at noon at Castle Point, Ho- 
boken, by Mrs. Caroline Stevens Alexander for the Woman’s Ad- 
visory committee of the University of the City of New York, 
Addresses upon the work in charge of the committee were made. 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Williamson, of Elizabeth, spoke of the encour- 
agement received by the Woman’s committee in their work. Dr. 
H. M. MacCracken, the chancellor of the university, presented 
the nature of the field occupied by the New York university, and 
particularly of the three schools which receive women students, 
viz., the graduate seminary, the school of law, and the school of 
pedagogy. Dr. Jerome Allen, the dean of the School of Pedagogy, 
spoke of the especial need of our country for the highest order of 
teaching talent and devotion. He said: 


‘« There was once a child who during harvest-time followed his father in 
the field; but, before he had been there long, he was overcome with the 
heat, and immediately taken to his mother, who held him in her lap until 
he died. Laying the dead boy upon a bed, she went immediately to a great 
prophet in whom she had the utmost confidence, and laid before him her 
affliction. The prophet, with seeming indifference, did not go to the dead 
child, but sent his servant with his staff, commanding him to lay it upon 
the face of the child. Neither voice nor hearing came. There was no 
virtue in the stick, The prophet seeing it was a desperate case, went into 
the room with the body of the child, shut the door, and prayed. But he 
did more. He went to the child, and put his lips upon his lips, his eyes 
upon his eyes, and his hands upon his hands; and the flesh of the child 
waxed warm, and the child opened his eyes. And the prophet called the 
mother. And she took up her living son, and left the room, This, in some 
respects, is the most remarkable story in the Old Testament. The child was 
dead. Nodoubt of this. There was no virtue in a stick; neither was 
there virtue in prayer alone. It was only when eye touched eye, that the eye 
saw again; when liptouched lip that the voice returned ; when hand touched 
hand, that feeling was restored, and motion commenced. 

** In this we see the whole of education. All over our country, all over the 
world, we have dead children, who, although they have eyes, see not what 
they ought to see; lips, yet they speak not what they ought to speak ; 
and hands, yet they do not what they ought to do. To all practical pur- 
poses they are dead; and, recognizing this condition, schools have been 
opened which are designed to lead them to see, to speak, and to use their 
hands. But, in order to accomplish this work, there must be virtue in their 
teachers,—virtue in their eyes, virtue in their hands, virtue in their voices,— 
and this virtue must come out from the living eye to the dead eye, from the 
living lips to the dead lips, from the living hand to the dead hand: and 
these children must be made alive again. It is a miracle, and yet it is the 
miracle that we see every day around us. Every true teacher is a prophet, 
using not forms, but spiritual power that ws living souls, The 
power of life comes from God,—the essence of life, But this power of life 
can be communicated. And this is exactly what our normal schools and 
pedagogical seminaries are doing, if they are doing their duty, They are 
training prophets of power in whose eyes shine the light of life, from whose 
lips come words that have healing in them, and in whose hands there is the 
reviving touch. It does not do to place a stick upon a dead child, and 
expect any life to come from it. Neither must we expect efficacy from 
prayer alone, It is hand to hand, lip to lip. eye to eye, that is to accom- 
plish the education of the human race. Nothing less will do it, Nothing 
less can do it, To-day the text-book in our pedagogical schools is the child. 
To know the child is to know all that a teacher needs to know; and the 
books to-day that are doing the most good are those that treat of the child 
from a scientific standpomt. Just as I was leaving our building, I put in 
my pocket a little book on this great subject, by one who is a friend of our 
school,—Dr. Stanley Hall. The great work Dr. Hall is doing is in inciting 
teachers to turn aside from dead forms to the’ living child, and telling how 
this life may be communicated to those who have it not, Without light, 
our world would be uninhabitable indeed. Without life, the universe 
would be dead indeed. Our schools to-day need living teachers with the 
power of communicating the life in them to those whom they instruct. The 
work of Christ was to communicate to the darkened hearts of men, light 
and life. This made him a great teacher indeed, because in him resided 
supernatural power. Some of this power we must have, Some of this 
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“ight must be in us; and some of this life must flow in our veins. It may 
be said emphatically of teachers to-day, that ‘if the light that is in you be 
darkness, how. great is that darkness’!. Where shall we find life and light 
that can be communicated to the children of our world, if not in our teach- 
ers?” 





Prof. Edward R. Shaw made a report of an important char- 
acter ay agen the educatioual suggestions obtained by him 
while at the great pedagogic conferences held this summer and 
by inspection of exhibits of the various countries at the World’s fair. 

The university exhibit at the Chicago exposition has received 
an award. This entitles the university to a medal and also to a 
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Every testimonial regarding Hood's Sarsaparilla is an honest, ufipurchased 
statement. ; 


HE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 
To meet the wishes of a large majority’of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, Tue Primary ScHooL JouRNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE TracueERs’ InstTiTUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EpucaTionaL FounDATIoNS is a monthly series of 








books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. Our TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. Kettoce & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
gth Street, New York. 


diploma, which will mention the specific points of excellence for 
which the award is made. 





A superintendent of schouls has placed in our hands a 64 first 
mortgage $1,000 bond of a Water Work Co, It will be sold at a 
discount if applied for at once. Particulars on application. 


Childhood 


covers the tender period of growth when the body must 
have materials for healthy flesh and bone development. 
Otherwise the child will be thin, narrow-chested and weak. 


Scotts 
F,mulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 
is a palatable, easy food for growing children. It gives them healthy 
flesh, solid bones and glowing health. ‘ Physiczans, the world over, 
endorse it. 











Wasting Diseases 


of Children; Rickets, Skin Eruptions, and Blood Troubles are speedily cured by 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED BY SUBSTITUTES. 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 


Correspondence. 


Fiction vs. Lying. 


The tollowing from my own experience will corroborate the justice of E. 
S. Lamson’s criticism on the “‘ pernicious article” in the August INSTITUTE : 

Among my pupils at one time was a girl just entering her teens, She 
was the daughter of a clergyman and one of a large family—there were 
eight other children, some older, some younger than herself, who were as 
good as children in general are—one or two of them even better. But she 
was the most abominable liar I ever encountered either in or out of school, 
and, of course, was more mischievous in that capacity than if she had been 
the daughter of somebody else. : 

Her grief-stricken mother told me that she took the whole blame to her- 
self—that Clara bad been an uncommonly delicate child, and that she had 
attended to her early education at home—that, as an exercise in composition 
she had encouraged her to write stories, and that she had thus acquired an 
incurable habit of lying. The girl never reformed, and the father now lies 
—— grave in consequence of the evil courses of his unfortunate 
So don’t let the children say what is untrue, even in fun. 

Rosmini tells us that the imagination is more active in childhood than at 
any later period ; if so, all the cultivation it needs is in the direction of re- 
straint and guidance. Children are also very logical. A false statement is 
a false statemeat, and if commendable at one time they cannot be made to 
see how it can be wrong at another. For this reason I am always as severe 
upon April fool lies as upon any other, and never give zmventive story- 
writing as an exercise, even to advanced pupils. 

The t novelist, like the poet, isborn, not made. It is far better to 
train children to make accurate statements than to fit them to join the great 
army of worthless story-writers. . 

And, lastly, it is far better even when a school is ina ‘‘ soporific " state to 
let the little ones sleep the sleep of innocence than to awaken them by such 
means, R. J. RiGGs. 

Troy High School. 


The above earnest letter is so full of good sense that we print 





it in full. But teachers:who wish the: best for their. pupils should 
be very, very careful to base their practical conclusions upon solid 
remises. The supposition that the practice of making fairy tales 


aid the foundation of an immoral life was a cruel infliction which 
that poor mother might have saved herself. Something else was 
wrong in the girls’ education or her vice was inherited. The 
proverb about ministers’ sons seems in this case to have been ful- 
filled in a minister’s daughter, but let it be remembered that that 
proverb originated in days when the strictest literalism prevailed 
and when more ministers’ sons went to the bad than now. The 
serious way in which this girl’s depravity was laid by mother and 
teacher to an innocent diversion reminds us of the cause attrib- 
uted by a dyspeptic for one of his attacks. Naming over the 
things he had eaten for dinner*last night, among which Welch 
rarebit was accompanied by similar hygienic delicacies, he came 
to the baked apple with which he had wound up the repast and, 
with a rush of conviction, vowed he would never eat another 
baked apple as long as he lived. Our qoevenganeia does not say 
whether the bad girl had a sister who, though trained in the same 
“ pernicious” practice grew up a beautiful Christian character. 
If such was not the case this time, it has been often. 

It is true that children are logical. They are so logical as to 
readily distinguish between a fanciful story meant to entertain, 
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and a lie—between an act meant to give pleasure and an act 
meant to deceive. It is all in the motive. If. children tell their 
little romances under pressure of the right sotzve they will beled 
away from lying. And they are so logical that if they justify 
this teacher's severity against April fool “lies” they must con- 
demn Christ’s parables. ‘‘ Inventive story writing,” has been as 
great an engine of good as any ever devised, perhaps a greater, 
and the child whose education leads him in the paths of intelli- 
gence will realize this sooner or later whatever prejudices may be 
temporarily instilled by teachers. 

It is a misapprehension to see in this practice of encouraging 
the fancy of childhood an effort to make ™ worthless story writers.” 
One of the sharpest exercises for the intellect is making defin- 
itions, and all pupils should be practiced in this art, but not with 
a view to making dictionary makers. Every natural power of the 
mind should receive such cultivation as shall tend to give the 
individu al breadth—and this especially in primary education. Out 
of all the avenues thus opened to the child his individuality will 
find its own. 

Finally, if romances are “lies,” then it is more pernicious for 
our “ reproduction stories ” to be put into the mouths of children 
than for them to make their own. (See article, ‘“ Humor in the 
Class-room,” page 550.) 


A Defence of the Phonetic Method. 


I desire to call the attention of readers of THE JOURNAL to an import- 
ant fact, in teaching little ones to read, lately brought to my attention. Is 
is in defence of the phonetic method now so largely in use in the public 
schools of Brooklyn. 

The argument was brought up that, if children always had their word 
diacritically marked for them, would they not be crippled when they came 
to read books which contained no marks. It was answered by the following: 

The greater number of the consonant sounds are not marked; and, in 
reading, we are guided largely by these consonants ; and so are not crippled 
but -h by having the vowels marked. The following comsonant sent- 
ence will serve to illustrate : . 

Kt tld hr Ittl sstr t rn. 

Do not these consonants immediately suggest : 
ter to run?” 

Sentences of this kind are not to be given to children, but are used merely 
as a plea for the phonetic method. 

What has hitherto been one of its greatest objections is now turned into 
its strongest defence. A SUBSCRIBER. 


** Kate told her little sis- 


Wil) you please explain how to help a child out of the habit of [using the ex- 
plosive form of voice? A.M 


It is our custom to refer such questions as specialists can best 
answer, to specialists. The above being referred to Mrs. Frank 
Stuart Parker, was answered as follows: 

“ [ do not really understand what the questioner means by the 
explosive form of voice. If she meaus that the child speaks too 
loudly, singing softly, or bringing into the class reading lessons 
which require soft and tender tones, may help. If she means the 
child “ blurts out her words,” as we sometimes say, the sustained 
tones with the piano and the crescendo and diminuendo, such as are 
given by singing teachers to get control of the diaphragm, will be 
helpful. This is the best advice I can give you. because I do not 
understand exactly what the teacher means by the explosive form 
of voice.” 
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In looking over some of the educational journals I noticed especially the 
editorial on the utilization of the play impulse, in THE JOURNAL of January 
7th, and was very much interested. Certainly we have in our education 
neglected too much the cultivation of the capacity for enjoyment, and in our 
Puritan inheritance have believed, perhaps without voicing it, that enjoy- 
ment was something extraneous if not wicked and not to pF Bex in 
any serions plan for education or culture. But now the light is coming and 
the world has come to believe that enjoyment is the higher not the lower 
faculty of the mind and that through enjoyment and according to its nature 
one may be elevated or ded. Believing this fully myself I was espe- 
cially interested in your editorial. 

I should beinclined however to stand for the art impulse from the begin- 
ning. I believe that there is a desire for the beautiful and for the création 
of the beautiful in every human being, and that impulse should be called the 
art impulse. Of course in the development of this impulse there must be 
freedom and spontaneity. Mary Dana HIcks, 

Prang’s Normal Art Closses, Boston. 





Attention has been called to the fact that light is reflected from slate 
blackboards in an injurious manner. One city superintendent informs the 
writer that he has been compelled to lessen the amount of work to be copied 
from the board. A county superintendent writes that he cannot sit in a 
certain high school, without experiencing painful sensations, if he faces the 
slate boards. F 

Have other teachers observed the same? Is a slate board more trying to 
the eyes than slated surfaces? Isa slated surface to be preferred to a true 
slate board ? 

Will not superintendents and teachers who care for the general health of 
the children in their charge, and especially for the eyesight of the children, 
communicate with the subscriber in reference to this matter? Answers to 
the questions are earnestly solicited. Dr. GEo. G. GROFF. 

Lewisburg, Pa, j 2 

Dr. Groff is chairman of the committee on School Hygiene in 
the Pennsylvania State board of health. His kind contributions 
to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL are remembered. His request should 
bring out a large number of replies from all teachers who desire 
to contribute to an advancement in matters concerning the phys- 
ical welfare of school children. 


Ex-President Andrew D. White says: “I never knew a young 
‘student to smoke cigarettes who did not disappoint expectations, 
or, to use our expressive vernacular, ‘kinder peter out.’ I have 
watched this for thirty years, and cannot now recall an exception 
to the rule.” -How many teachers, by smoking cigars, are help- 
ing their boys to disappoint the expectations of their friends? Re- 
member, gentlemen, what Paul says, and paraphrase it thus: 
“ If smoking cigars is likelyto be a bad example for my pupils 
then I will smoke no more cigars.” 





The total number of white children in the state of Georgia is 315,- 
040, the total number of colored children 289,631. There are 7,285 
schools in the state, 4,605 white, and 2,680 colored. Of the en- 
tire school population, 256,148 white, 235,786 colored, total 491,934, 
children are in the country, and 58,895 whites, 54,135 colored, 
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total 113.037, children are in the towns and cities. There are 
35,638 white children and 78,889 colored children, total 114,527 
in the state, who cannot read and write. 19,701 have never 


attended school. x 
New Books. 


Many boys and girls will remember how happy they were on re- 
ceiving a book entitled Engiish Fairy Tales, collected by Joseph 
Jacobs and illustrated b —_ D. Batten, and published three 
years ago. It would be i cult to describe the pleasure the young 
folks took in this volume. These gentlemen have not been idle 
since that time; a book by them entitled More English Fairy 
Tales has just been published. The new book contains many 
tales that will be new to a large number of readers, but there are 
some old favorites that will be just as welcome as the unfamiliar 
stories. Among these is the story of the “ Big Bear, Middling 
Bear, and Little Bear” from which the accompanying illustration 
is tak-n. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
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** BIG B2AR THRUWS SCRAPEFOOT, THE FOX, OUT OF THE WINDOW,”" 
From ** Mure English Fairy Tales.” (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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One of the first Americans who established a great reputation 
for writing short stories was Edgar Allen Poe. His weird, un- 
canny tales are the product of a powerful imagination and an 
ability to employ language rarely equaled. His ingenious story 
The Gold Bug has been included. in the series of World Classics. 
It is small enough to be carried in the pocket and read at odd 
times ; is finely illustrated, has gilt top, and is bound in cloth. 
There is a handsome cover design. (Joseph Knight Co., Boston.) 





EMPEROR ALEXANDER Il. 
From ** Russia and Turkey in the XIX Century.” (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 
Review.appeared in last issue, November 25. 
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A large volume of over five hundred pages con- 
tains the Annual Graduatinu Exercises o 
Peirce School of Business and Shorthand, Phil- 
adelphia, from 1882 to 1892 inclusive. At the 
gtaduating exercises during these eleven years 
addresses were made by Hon. George B. Loring, 
Gen. John Eaton, Chancellor John Hall, Rev. 
Sam. W. Small, President Francis L. Patton, 
Andrew Carnegie, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 
Gen. Clinton B, Fisk, Rev. Sam. P. Jones, Robert 
J. Burdett, Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, John B. 
Gough, and other well known men. The words 
of wisdom and encouragement. spoken on these 
various occasions are here presented ; they make 
valuable reading for all who seek success in 
life, and will prove almost as interesting to those who are not al- 
umni or alumnz of the school as to those who have enjoyed the 
benefit of its instruction and to whom the printed words bring up 
pleasant reminiscences, (Published by Thomas May Peirce.) 








From ‘“* The Gold 


Bug.” (Joseph 
Knight Co.) 


¥ 
The Wilson Tariff Bill. 

The most important legislation before this session of Congress 
will be the tariff bill. The Ways and Means committee have 
been at work on it for several months, and have just made known 
the result of their deliberations. Chairman Wilson says the 
main features of the committee’s work are two: (1) The adop- 
tion wherever it seemed practicable of ad valorem instead of 
specific duties; (2) the freeing from taxes of those great mate- 
rials of industry that lie at the basis of production. 

Ad valorem duties are favored because specific duty frequently 
conceals a rate of taxation too enormous to be submitted to if ex- 
pressed in ad valorem terms,as the duty of 8 cents on 100 pounds 
of salt in bulk which amounts to over 80 per cert. on a common ne- 
cessity of life. Specific duties always bear hard on the common ar- 
ticle used by the masses, and besides they leave room for greater 
frauds in counting and weighing than if the tax is put upon the 
value. Wool, coal, copper, iron ore, wood, and other things, 
usually classed as ‘‘ raw materials,” are put on the free list. This 
wiil cheapen thousands of articles, for the manufacture of which 
they are used. 

ihe duty on refined sugar is reduced from one-half to one- 
quarter of a cent per pound; the bill also provides for a gradual 
withdrawal of the sugar bounty. one-eighth to be taken off each 
year for eight years. The duties are taken off uf such articles as 
bacon, hams, beef, pork, lard, and tallow, of which we export an 
enormous surplus; wheat, wheat flour, corn, corn meal, oats, oat 
meal, rye, rye flour, and buckwheat are also put on the free list. 
The duty on steel rails is reduced from $13.44 per ton to about 
$5.50, which is sufficient to cover the difference in the cost of 
labor in this country and abroad ; that on linseed oil is cut down 
from 32 cents to 15 cents a gallon, and on white lead from 3 cents 
a pound (which is about 75 per cent.) to 30percent. The reduc- 
tion on the larger sizes of window glass is about one-half. 
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of Song and Réadings for the Sunday- 
ool, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
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ice scents per 


INVALUABLE TO 
Advanced Players. 


INDISPENSABLE 
TO BEGINNERS, 

















A complete manual of Mason’s celebrated 
system of practice. It is the result of sev 
eral years’ work. Just what is needed by 
those aspiring to perfection in piano 
playing. 

It embraces chapters on 


= Hand, Mind in Playing, 


Accentuation, 
Velocity, 
Practical Exercises, an 
How to Use this System. 
Including 


10 pages of 2-finger exercises, invaluable for the 
touch. Py of Scales. manual published. 

r . A new school of Octaves. 
exercises with directions for composing. 


The work is of great benefit to the ‘‘fin- 
gering,” and is highly commended to stu- 
dents. 


Sent postpaid to any address for $2.50. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


4537463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 


Touch, 


Over 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
of the same nature are :—‘‘The Gift of God,” “Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,” “Christmas Joy Bells," “‘Noel,”’ “‘Good 
Will to Men,” “*Peace on Earth,” and *“*The Christ of Bethle- 
hem." Price of each, tee et single copy by mail. 
SANTA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by J. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are“A Jolly Christmas,’’:**One Christmas Eve,"" “A Christ- 
mas Vision,”’ “*The New Santa Claus,” ‘Santa Claus & Co.,"" 
qudge Santa Claus,"’ “Catching Kriss Kringle,” 

aus’ Mistake,” “The Waifs’ Christmas."’ Price of each 30 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘‘Under the Palms” and “The 
Choicest Gift” are also suitable for Christmas, though not de- 
signed especially for the pu: . Price 30cts. All« the above 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem” by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price so cents by mail. 

‘A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J. 
R. Mutray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 
~ yi ining a doubt meet with much 

vor. ice 10 cents per single c . 

A CHRISTMAS REVERIE, by W. L. Mason is an- 

entertainment, which has met with much success and ap- 





. Price ro cents per sons ny: 
THE WONDERFUL STOR sy Mary B Brooks and 
. Root gives the principal events of the life of our Lord 
while on earth, in beautiful verses, Scripture readings and ex- 
pressive music. Price 20 cents per single cop by mail. 

The December number of the “MUSICAL VISITOR” 
will contain anthems for Christmas and will be a very useful 
number in that direction. Price 15 cents copy by mail. 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 








The live reader of this paper usually writes sever | 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers and 
mentions it every time. 








THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains; 


Generar Nores. TRAINING For “TeExwinc By Ear,” 

by W. G. McNaucut. A PLEA For THE UsE OF THE 

Starr Notation 1n ScHoots, by S. M. Crossie, 

Puri ————— IN ny a 

Instructions to H. M. Inspectors. Lonpon SUNDA 
Scuoot Society's Concert. MUSIC ‘in both No- 
TATIONS), “Curistmas Time,” Two-part Song, 
By B. Mansett Ramsey. “THE Wassait Sone, 
Christmas Carol, arranged for two Trebles. ! THe 
CurisTMAS TREE,” Unison Song, by S. C. Cooke. 
Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 

The music will also be sold separately, price 5¢- 
A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 

application. 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 ceats. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East r7th Street, 
(3 doors from Broadway), NEV/ YORK. 





Do you Teach Drawing? For introduction, 


Then P ae should subscribe for THE A 
DENT. Second year begins with 


ERNEST K 
iety of Fine Arts, Editor, °*"* td St 





1 

I 

Vols. 1 and 2 peed sen 
$1.75. AUFFT, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEAGHERS GU-OPERATIVE BSSOGUTION. "rnc" 


CHICACO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2 s Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather Re? a, without positions. 





VACA NC | ES are constantly occurring and often good teachers get more desirable positions at 

! this time of the year than during the busy season when competition 1s much 
stronger. During the past few days we have been asked to recommend the following to begin at once 
or very soon: 





MEN ;—Prof. German, Academy, $1500; Prof. Modern Languages, High School, $1500 ; Prof. Science, Training 
School, $1500; WOMEN— Gram. rade Public School, $10; Primary Grade P.\8., two, 4b. six ay ‘Ase 
High School, $60°; Assist. P. S., ; Primary Acstefent P. S., 00; Primary “Aast. P. 8 
assistants P. S., ado. each If you want ap tion send for blanks at onee. 

No Advance evict vm Fee, Postage only. 


KERR & HYSSOON, Managers. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 West 14th Street, New York. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tremont P1.,; Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; 371 Main St., 
artford, Ct.; 120} So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St.. Portland, Ore. 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schaete, Pemities and Conve urches. an 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of pi Aen; property. - 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
ts0 Fifth Avenue, cor. oth St... New Vor Crrv 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov_ 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom_ 
mends gooi schools to parents. Call on or address" 
Mrs. M. J..- YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 








THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





Teachers seeking itions and| Address C, B. RUGGLES @ cCo., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room CG: 237 Vine St. 09 
increased salary. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ * Agency 
ee Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 Bast 14TH Street, N. Y. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY CHuTcace." 


e Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send For Agency Manua’ 
Business Offices: { ‘a Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Aes. CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook. N. Y., writes as follows: ‘I enjoy the work here v 
much, and teel more than paid for joining your A ency. I know that the Agency is a benefit both to teach- 
ers and to schools.” Send stamp for Application Form. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


- THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. ??**cnyéagor 12. 


Has filled over 1,300 positions, most.of them within the last two years. No other one agency has done 
better. We have daily calls for teachers immediately available. Catalogue free. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The Rithoinnl League of 
State Teuchers’ Bureaus. 


A BUREAU IN EACH STATE—ONE FEE REGISTERS YOU 
IN ALL. NOWADAYS EVERY TEACHER belongs to some 
Bureau. You cannot afford to ignore this means of enhancing 
your interests, 


For Positions or Teachers of any grade, for list of State 
Managers, or for itlustrated circulars, write or telegraph, 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, Pres., Des Moines, Iowa. 








211 Wabash Ave, 














NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation, 
We receive calls for teachers ot ev grade, and from every State and Territory 
and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, he has se- 
cured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000; yet calls 
tor teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


This Bureau secures many positions for well qualified teachers, in 
every department of instruction, who have had little or no experience, and 
it makes a specialty of promoting ambitious and successful teachers already 
at work, to better positions with larger salaries. 


Teachers seeking positions or ote should register at once. No charge «| 
school officers for services rendered. Forms and circularg free. Address or call 
upon 


KINDERGARTE 





HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
J. Ww. 
AKD SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., 








SUPPLIES. East lére STREET, 
New Yor«. 
OOD POSITIONS LARGEST in the WORLD 
Secured by young Men Ss ITIONS yee gu Fs pny pot ; — 


The Bryant & Stratton Business Co 
“Chicage—Business and Shorthand Couruss, “¥ OOD SALARIES 


FOREIGNER’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH 


A natural method in English, prepared for use (by English teachers) in teaching 
classes of foreigners of several nationalities. English and English only, used throughout 
8vo. Cloth. Introduction price, 75 cents. 


“For o ar it is better than the. Ollendorf or the Gouin Methods, with which I am: well 
acquainted. TA SL. BRYAN, Sec'y B’d f Ed’, Cambridge, Md. 


WILLMAN: BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Oxvitie Brewer, Manager. 


School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 
Five Courses.—t. rg! of Educa- 
t 





tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III, 
Theory and, Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 
tional Literature and _ Criticism. V. 


Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of; Peda- 
gogy. 


Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 


Only resident students are enriled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


LATIN TALK. 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 


Tells you first how to say, ‘**‘ How are you?"’ and 
hundreds of other common phrases. akes prose 
classes glow with enthusiasm. They taste Latin. 
Plenty of exercises and all colloquial idioms, with 
“hints” and summary of grammar. Nothing like 
it published, Red muslin, 50 cents in advance. 


Ariston Book Co., Coldwater, Mich. 
SHORTHAND. 


The Isaac Pitman System exclusively adopted 
BY THE 














| | PUBLIC DAY ‘SCHOOLS of New York City. 





Send for of ‘‘Isaac Pitmana'sCom- 
lete Phonographic Instructur."" 250 pp. Price 
en This work has been exclusively adopted. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, (Decker Bidg.) N. Y 
Take Lessons ( or evenin:; x at Isaac Pitman’s 
Me litan School of Sho gad Typowrsing, we 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. 


The BENN PITMAN System 


Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds of <pupiie at 
the famous t —, Brooklyn, b p- Fe 
Herr.ey, the well known Stenographer, may now 
be obtained. ns definite and uniform u- 
liarly adapted for class and selt instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; nm coRy §. <25- Sample copics, half 
price ; suai rxee. Address; 
BIGLOW & y SOMPAN . Publishers, 
62 Broad Street, New Y York. 
Please mention this paper and your school. 


SHORTHAND Wie Giairts ovwces, x 


PLAYS? face 


Address 
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No firm has done more to stimulate a 
love for good literature than that of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The little books 
of the Riverside Literature series have 
found their way into schools in all parts 
of this country and other countries. A 
book bearing the name of this firm is sure 
to have merit, One naturally wishes to 
know something about a firm that has 
achieved such a great and well-merited 
success. Such information is furnished in 
a paper-covered volume of 47 pages bear- 
ing the title Zhe Firm of Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co., Publishers. \t describes 
the origin of the business and gives asketch 
of the senior member, Mr. Henry O. 
Houghton, with an account of the work of 
others who have belonged,or still belong, to 
the firm. The firm now consists of Messrs. 
Henry O.-Houghton, George H. Mifflin, 
Lawson Valentine, James Murray Kay, 
Thurlow Weed Barnes, and Henry O. 
Houghton, Jr. There is a description of 
the Riverside Press and an enumeration of 
the books published by the firm, ting 


‘of text-books, novels, poetry, bidgraphy, 


travel and description, natural history, 
political economy, etc. The illustrations 
show the buildings, offices, editorial rooms, 
and other features of interest. 


What is the use of spending so much time 
and labor in acquiring knowledge (as is 
“usually the case with the classics) when it 
may be obtained much eas'er in another way? 
The Interlinear classics of Charles De Silver 


. & Sons, No.(G) 1102 Walnut street, Phil- 


adelphia, are a great help for those who are 
studying Latin and Greek. They include 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad. Gospel of St. 
John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis. The same 
firm will also furnish Clark’s Practical and 
Progressive Latin Grammar, adapted to the 
Interlinear Series of ciassics, and to all other 
systems, Sargent’s Standard Speakers. 
Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnuck’s School 
Histories, Lord’s School Histories, Manes- 
ca’s French Series, etc. 

* 


The school-room that is not well supplied 
with blackboards, maps, charts, globes, etc., 


is losing a large share of its educational: 


opportunities. The Andrews Manufacturing 
Co., 76 Fifth avenue, N. Y., and 215 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, will "send cataloges 
describing a large number of such articles. 
We will call attention particularly to their 
“ Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth, Dustless Cra- 
yons, “ Indian Head” Slate, Dustless Eras- 
ers, and “ Penn’s” Ink. 

* 


Mason’s Pianoforte Technics, by Wm. 
Mason and W. S. B. Matthews, is a com. 
plete manual of Mason’s celebrated system 
of practice. It is the result of several 

ears’ work: it embraces chapters on the 
and, rhythm, touch, mind in playing, ac- 


For the relief of more 
than half the sickness in the 
world, especially of women, 





go by the book on Beecham’s 
pills. 

The book is of immense 
importance to you, whether 
you need it now or not. 

Book free at drugstores; 
or write B F Allen Co, 365 
Canal street, New York 





centuation, velocity, practical exercises, and 
how to use this system. The work is of 
great benefit tothe “fingering.” It may 
be obtained of Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 


ad 

Nervous prostration, brain fatigue, loss 
of appetite, and sleeplessness, are con- 
trolled and cured by Bovinine. Surgeon- 
General Murray used it successfully for 
nervous dyspepsia in his own family. In 
case of the alcohol or opium habits it re- 
stores the digestive powers. 


There are some, but it is fortunate that 
the number is diminishing, who place fash- 
ion above everything else in the choice and 
make of their clothing. Others who are 
more sensible look for comfort, health, and 
economy. All these have been looked after in 
the making of Jackson’s Corset Waists and 
that is the reason why théy are recom- 
mended by physicians, dressmakers, and all 
wko have worn them. They combine a 
perfect corset and waist. If the local dealer 
does not keep them send to the Jackson 
Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 

2 


Well kept shoes are just as essential as a 
handsome gown. Ladies will find that 
Brown’s French Dressing will restore the 
original color and luster te their shoes. It 
does not soil the skirts when wet, and is 
just as good for bags. trunks, harness, etc. 
It is sold by all dealers. 

* 


Allour readers undoubtedly know the 
Bryant & Stratton Business college, Chi- 
cago, by reputation. Numerous business 
houses certainly do on account of the excel- 
lent qualifications of the graduates it turns 
out. Atthis college a business and an 
English course may be pursued ; instruction 
is also given in shorthand and typewriting. 
The catalogue will be sent free by address- 
ing a letterto the college, 7 Washington 
street, Chicago. Young men and women 
cannot afford to overlook the opportunity 
that this, the largest business college in the 
country offers of getting an education: 

= 


Readers of THE JOURNAL have had op- 
portunity to become well acquainted with 
the work of the author of “ Preston Papers,” 
which has won a well merited popularity. 
Her “Snap Shot by an Old Maid,” which 
have been well received as a serial, will be 
published in book fcrm in Jauuary. Ad- 
vance orders will be received until Jan. 1, 
at half price. For information see another 
column ; full particulars may be obtained by 
writing to the author of ‘‘Snap Shots,” °37 
West 1oth street, N. Y. 


Give a boy a jackknife and he is happy, 
no matter if he does cut his fingers once in 
awhile. He has a natural desire to make 
something or to shape something, even if 
he does sometimes carve the letters of his 
name on the parlor furniture. Educa- 
tionists have made a wise application of 
this tendency in manual training. They 
pets tools into the youth's hands and direct 

im in their use. The demand for tools 
made for use in school is rapidly increasing. 
For a catalogue of such tools send to 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 209 Bow- 
ery, New York city. 


Magazines, 


——D. Lothrop Company announce a new 
and important department under the title 
of “ Our Kindergarten” in their magazine 
for children, Our Little Men and Women, 
It will be conducted by Miss Sara E. 
Wiltse, a trained kindergartner, who for a 
number of years has been a lecturer to 


teachers, and who is recognized as author- 
ity on all such matters. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Cured me of Geitre or 
swellings in the neck 
which I had from 10 
years old till I was 52. 
When I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I 
was feeling so discour- 
, aged with goitre and 

>> & rheumatism. When I 
Mrs. Sutherland. caught cold I could not 


walk two blocks without fainting. Now I am 

free from it all and I can_trul Jensen 
HOOD’S SARSAPARIL Mars. 

ANNA SUTHERLAND, Kalamazoo, Nich, 


HoOOD’S PILLS assist digestion, cure headache, 














New and 


Creates 
Vitalized Blood, 


8 per cent. a week. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


‘often 





DEAF Mss.2.080.! A etre vee 


qaly by F.Huscon, 858 Peay, ¥. MWiite for book 





a] as 


ee: ASTHMA 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. PASTILLES.*:'<: "Vv mal Ce towell &Co * 


lestown, Mass. 


BARNES ¥ INK: 


NEW HELPS. 


Kellogg’s Geograpby by Map Draw- 
ING. By Amos M. Ketiocc Editor of Tus ScHoor 
JournaL. The object of tnis book is to encourage 
and aid the teacher in the effort to have his pupils 
draw Cpe oe meee forms 
on the blackboard with 
readiness and pleasure. 

The book shows the 
teacher how to make geo- cg 
graphy the most interest. 
ing of all the studies pur- 
sued in the schools. It is 
the work of one who has 
done the things recom- 
mended. The boys were 
so delighted that they 

“drew maps” on tne 
fences as they went home. 
Sy this plan the pupils “ draw as they talk and talk 
as they draw.” Itis peeteany illustrated with out- 
line maps. The type is ¢ and clear and the 
page of good size. Limp cloth. Covers of neat 
desi Price, 50c.; to ere 40c.; by 
ma Be. extra. 


Upham’s Fifty Lessons in ‘Woodwork- 


ING is a new book that will popularize the manual 
traini idea. Nearly every teacher can begin in 
so simple a way as the author aro Get this 
new book. Cloth Price, 50c.; to teachers, 
40c.; postage 5c. 


Love’s Industrial Education 


is the standard large eg oe for teachers on 
manual training. Price $1.5 te teachers, 
81,20; postage, 12c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 


$75.00 to $250 00 PER MONTH 


can be made work: for us. Sere Sows hours turned to 

account. This is of t aod value 

p a, teackers. — mind about Sa ey et oe Ad- 
F. JOHNSON & CO., Richmond, Va. 


mEpFOAC ae 1826. 


Description and prices on application 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINN ATI, O. 























iecreicereets BELLS 


Price and Terms Free. 
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Magazines. 


——The Critic asked its readers to say 
which ten books—American books—they 
regard “the greatest yet produced in 
America or by Americans.” The figures 
show the number of votes these ten re- 
ceived ; 512, Emerson's Essays ; 483, Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet Letter ; 444, Longfellow's 
Poems ; 434, Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ; 388, Dr. Holmes’ Autocrat ; 307, 
Irving's Sketch Pook; 269, Lowell's 
Poems; 255, .Whéittier’s Poems; 250, 
Wallace's Ben Hur ; 246, Motley'’s Rise 
of the Dutch Republic. Of the above 
books, the first eight are published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who will be 
pleased to send to any teacher who may 
apply for it a copy of their Portrait Cata- 
logue, containing portraits of more, than 
filty famous authors. Wallace's Ben Hur 
is published by Harper & Brothers of New 
York, the other famous: book of General 
Wallace, The Fair God, being on Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.'s list. Motley's Rise of 
the Dutch Republic is published by Harper 
& Brothers. 


——Professor Brander Matthews, of Col- 
umbia college, will write in Sz. Nicholas 
during the coming year a series of care- 
fully prepared articles upon the men who 
have given America a literature. Though 
brief, simple in style, and easy for young 
readers to understand, these papers will not 
only contain an account of the authors’ 
lives, but will point out the distinguishing 
literary qualities that have made them 
famous. The studies will include Irving, 
Cooper, Bryant, Poe, Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier. 


——One of the most timely articles of the 
Review of Reviews for November is the 
character sketch of Lobengula, king of the 
Matabele tribe in Southern Africa, with 
which the British are now at war. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS are better than miner- 
al waters. 


Every year teachers are being more ap- 
preciated and more liberally paid for their 
services; but in a great many Jocalities 
they are as yet very poorly paid for the ser- 
vice rendered, and find it necessary to do 
something else to supplement their in- 
comes, and all who need to do this would 
well to apply to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Richmond, Va.; they will tell you some- 
thing that will interest and profit you. 


the Teething Period. 
has been used for over 


CESS. It SOOTHES 80) GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
every part of th ord Be ask = = 

" sure ‘or 
Winslow's ” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a 


——The Christmas number, of Scribner's 
contains a novelty in magazine _illustra- 
ture—a form of sixteen pages of beautiful 
half-tone pictures printed with a tint, illus- 
trating the delicate material uf the sculpt- 
“ures of the Robbias. The same number 
also contains 4 hitherto unpublished 
work by Sir Walter Scott. Thomas Nel- 
son Page also has a Christmas sketch, 
which, in his most charming manner, tells 
a story of goodwill. The action takes 
place in a Pullman car, between New York 
and New Orleans, 


IMPORTANT, 

When visiting New York City, Ex- 
ress ) A? ee, and sy by my ew’ 
te Grand Cen’ 

600 (-o22, Handsomely Furnished Rooms a §r and up: 
wards per day. European begs Elevators and ail 
Modern Conveniences. 


live better tar less money ar the Uni A 
than any other fitst-class hotel 2 the city. Ford 








and all women who occu 


genuine 


Frou shout 
ou should have one of them. 


only by 














JACKSON CORSET 





For Teachers 


nothing so hea!thful, a oy an 


Jackson 


|] a Perfect Corset and Waist combined. Recommended by 
dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them 


See patent stamp on each Waist. Take no other. 





positions there is 
eins as the 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


Patented February 23, pate 














CO., Jackson, Mich. 





If your dealer hasn't it, write to us, 








LADIES! 


Use only. 


BROWN’ 





on your 
Boots and Shoes 





The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirte when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, < MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Moth.-Patcb.- 
Rash and 


PURIFIES 





utton (@ pa 
tient): “As you 
recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream 
—. b+ 


rey will use 


them, I 
he least harmless of ali skin 
bottle will last six months using it overy or. Si 
Poudre ye removes superfluous h without “ 


skin. 
dry, to the T. HOPKINS, Prop’ 1 | 5 aes Jones 8t., N. 


ancy Goods eee 
"s, Stern's, 


Goods 
$1,000 —~ rr for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the sam 


For sale by all 
‘hout 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 
‘ DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


CRAB-APPLE 









o 


DUSTRIAL 
MARBUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
prices to Educational In- 
titutions. Cat and price 
list free by mail. 
WwW. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street. RocgForD, ILu. 


MY WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 





1T AND PAY FREIGHT. 




















Gatalegue ¥ 


will be sent to any teacher on re- 
quest. Init | will find listed a 
large number of books, aids and 
devices, such as will make your 
work successful and increase your 
salary. Send a postal card to 





Potter & Putnam, 44 E, 14th St, N, Y. 








8600600 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 








aaa) LA 








Tea by mail on 
—_ 





& Co., Proprietors, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA a 





GET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER 


THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO 5 dete -atege OUR NEW COODS. 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious 


send in your orders. Bibs. Fine 
given 


ga meses ¢ of and thie “ad.” Beautiful 
La most extraord 


awa ee wpvests. see pary 
Mer cresed China Tea Sets and Lam 
with $10, 15, and i200 oreers to “7s our © engetiens New Crop 
‘Ormosa > ee ou, English Breakfast, 
Japan, Impe t, der. Sun Sun Cho and 
Mixed. Good tens se per. ‘Headg in Cnited 
for Fine Teas. os tea Saul ne ie go fartoer 94 three 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation Pape re Good Only. 


P.0:Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St NY. 
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Renton’s Outlines of English: Literature. 


Inieaeuced at ‘the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
$1.00 NET. 


MINTO’ g tooc. Introduced at Yale. 


: $1.25. NET. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 
DO YOU READ 


Emerson's méticen Scholar with your literature class this year? If so, 
you will be glad to see the Syllabus of this oration prepared by Dr. Lowell, 
author of Jason’s Quest, which we are publishing... Your class will find it 
well nigh indispensable to the proper appreciation of this masterpiece and 
in the elucidation of its meaning. 


The profitable study of this author, more thar any other of his age, 
requires the company of a careful and scholarly guide. Such this little 
work will be found to be. 


Single copies by mail 10 cents, or per dozen, $1.08. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 








x Entertainments 


are a source of pleasure. and 
( may be made of great profit. . | 
issue a list of all of the best 
plays, books. etc., to be bad for 
H this purpose. It. you intend to 
have such an entertainment send 
for this list. 


I Stencils: for Christmas 


are in stock, 25 cts. to 50 cts. 
secures a nice lot. 


Christmas Cards and 


Booklets. 


- Cards at from 1 cent upward. 

M A good card can be bad from 

3 cts. to 5 cts. Celluloid Rib- 

A bon Cards and Corded Cards at 

from 5 cts. to 15 cts. each. 

Booklets from 5 cts. to 75 cts. 

N each. Send as much money as 

you care to invest, saying 

K number of cards wanted and 
good value will be sent. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mention this paper. 





Our advertisers know ot this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing 
therefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you. 





THE BEST ELOCUTION. | 


12mo., cloth, $1.25. 


ROSS’ VOICE CULTURE AND ELOCUTION 


“ The nearest periect of any book intended for the use of students of elocu- 
tion.”—Lots H. Bangs, Packer Col. Institute, Brookiyn, N.Y. Oratory. 


Kor Examination and Introduction termes, address 


THE BAKER TAYLOR CO.. 


“Indispensable to the teacher."—Mark B. Beal, Prin. Rochester School 


740 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Primary Arithmetic in the Bradbury’ s 
Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 


Presents the .latest and best method of 
teaching number to beginners. 


Cogswell’s 
Lessons 


in It can be used with any series of Arithme- 
tics. 


The most successful work published when 
used as an Arithmetic Reader. 


Sample copy mailed for 10 cents. 


Number. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., Publishers 
BOSTON. CHICAGO 





Are You Satisfied with your clase writing? Can you write and teach writing as 


you would like? If not, let me send you my Teachers’ Compen- 
dium of Penmanship—together with my * * Movement Dritts’? of .ll kinds for teachers who wish 
to set blackboard copies and would improye their writing on paper also, A com piete Outfit for ony. 
teacher in any grade or school More than 

2,000 orders received from hae png during: (Past year 

oeorel of whom have written me saying, “ just br oh 
I need in my work;” * 7 helpful; 3" &c. Price, 
for both, $1.00, sent postpa Address, 


ns Teacher Penmanship Public Schools, Hartroxp, Conn. 


BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the true method of ene music as embodied in the ‘“‘NORMAL MUSIC 
COURSE” by Joun W. Turrts and H. E. Hor 


“ Pupils by this system soon learr the relation of each tone to the key-note, ... . and obtain a 
knowledge of tune.and of time that they can never forget.” —Bostom Sat. Evening —— i 


Send for our list of choica Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT -& COMPANY, Pubs., Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 








READE "STREET, N 





Everything rte Schools stant it, ( 


DO YOU WANT 
a copy of the new book by the author of 
“ PRESTON PAPERS”? 


“SNAP SHOTS BY 
AN OLD MAID” 


has won great popularity as a serial, and 
will be issued in book form in January, 
1894. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Advance Orders received until Jan. 
1st at at half price, Send now and get 
itfor Socents. ~ 

Send for terms for that and the ‘‘ Preston 
Library cf Entertainments” or for those 
two and Preston Papers, to 


Publisher of “Snap Shots,” 


37 West 10th St., New York. 





| UPMIVERSITY PUBLISHING 60. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th b St, NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 





” L. anes Heactn Exerciser. 

For Gentiemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 

lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
es 6 in. Rees seen 4 new 


le, 
by 100, hysicians, Sawyers, 
- ergy men, selene seen 
i it. Tit Circular, ~ 
free. Scientific Physl- 
‘and Vocal Culture, % E. 1téh 
New York. 











